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Cheer Up and Show Your Colors! 


With the opening of the Colleges there is a great call for Fancy Hat-bands— Class, 
Fraternity and College colors, Club stripes and bars, Naval and Military combinations. 
Our new styles are ready — over a thousand patterns to choose from — stripes, plaids, 
polka-dots, Roman Bayaderes, neat gray or black and white bands, and the new brown effects. 
A fancy band of some sort is seen upon nearly every soft hat. 











If you don’t wear the 
colors of your school or society, you can select a band to please your fancy, match your 
tie or go with your Fall clothes. 
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There is only one hat-band that lies flat and smooth, that does not wrinkle, slip out 
of place, or get baggy and loose. 


he Wick Adjustable Fancy Hat-Band 


‘*The band with hooks’”’ 
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(All rights reserved) 


The Wick Band can be adjusted to any hat. Goes right on over the old band. _ Fits 
any size. Any hat can be made a Club or Varsity hat by the adjustment of a Wick Band. 
25c. and 50c. Price depends on the width. 14-inch band 25c. 2-inch band 50c. At 
all the leading clothiers, hatters and haberdashers throughout the United States. If your 
dealer hasn't them, send to us. 

Following the lead of the Colleges, boys everywhere are organizing and adopting 


Class or School colors— wearing the colors of their Athletic Club or other society. 


It is 
a good idea, a winsome fashion. 


It lends an appearance of brightness and color, a brave 
note of cheerfulness, very much needed in men’s dress. 
Let us hear from your Class or Club President. 


Take the matter up yourself. Give 
your “crowd” the distinction of a special hat-band. 


Send 25c. or 50c. for One of Our Latest Style Bands 


such as the new browns with fancy stripes in the center. We will send with it free ot cost 
our 40-page book of hat-band combinations from which you can make other selections. 
It is a valuable book to have and contains many ideas that will please you—a great help 
in selecting class colors and special color combinations. 














At the top of the page we show a small reproduction of our smashing hat-band poster 
by Edward Penfield. It is four feet long, printed in six colors. Copies are now valuable. 
This poster has a place on the walls of club-rooms and dormitories of nearly every College in 
America. You will likely see it in the window of the dealer who has Wick Hat-bands for sale. 


WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY, 730 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada— By subscription $2.25 the Year. Single copies, outside of 


Toronto and Montreal, six cents. 


In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 





Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back ina continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week — save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphiaand 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 

Durin Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer Sezan its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 


Did you ever 


think of the moral 


question involved in making 
clothes, or anything else, for 
sale? There is one. 





We think that in supplying 
our fellow-men with good 
|clothes we're doing good; 
ithe better the clothes, and 
the more of this spirit we put 
into the making of them, the 
more good. 


We recognize a moral respon- 
sibility to you; it’s quite as 
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When we [first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


important as the question of 





Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 








**¢Cheral’’ you should send your renewal at once in order than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin 4 ” ’ 
Patent Colt not to miss a number. New subscriptions zw! ibe, re October 2, 1729, Face ed the first copy profi a T hat S why we want 
Blucher. A which are received by us on or before Tuesday under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. ? 
. of any week will begin with the issue of that Franklin sold his share in the magazine to to know when our clothes 
Stylish Narrow w cok, If they are spepves a that Gay —_ Dav id Toll, 40 pay ryner, fa 1765. In 120: y the 
Toe. Mat Calf Top bse begin one week later. e cannot enter randson of Dav id Hall became its publisher m . l a ee sf; 
. “4 subscriptions to begin with back numbers. Vhen he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel are not fri it, or not satisfac- 
Remittances should oe by postal enter, =_— G. nae ey formed - ‘alliance with ¢ ha rles } 8 , r 
P a“ or express money order, wo weeks’ notice exander, and in the summer of that year | Tee - 
The Florsheim Shoe is the is necessary before a change of address can ee, chan ed the title of the Gazette to 7 HE tory to the wearer. 
be made. SATURDAY EVENING POST. | 





“Sympathetic Shoe’’— 

It feels Comfortable — fits 
perfectly —looks stylish — 

Test it as severely as you 
can—wear it day in—day 
out—the Florsheim Shoe 
will meet every test—will 
prove itself a real good shoe. 
Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.”’ 
Send forit. Most styles sell for $5 and $6. 
Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





If you get Hart Schaffner & 
'Marx clothes that are not 


Portland and the Pacific satisfactory, tell us about it. 


Can a city that is not upon the sea-coast win the |'We want to know, not 
Mastery of the Pacific? It would have to possess two simply to correct the error in 
things : unusual advantages in the way of a navigable vour particular caess Uhek’s 
river, and a public spirit among its inhabitants whereby MEL » alan ; 
all men worked together for the good of the town. These yy ey ow | ee 
things Portland, Ore., possesses, and about them Mr. Blythe suit, or whatever is right. 
writes in his next article upon the Mastery of the Pacific. 


But it goes much deeper 
than that; there’s a moral 
issue involved in every pur- 
chase of clothes bearing our 
|label. We recognize it while 
we're making them; and it 
doesn’t cease, with us, when 
you begin to wear them. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
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[F you want to know what real under- 

wear comfort is, try a pair of the 
Scriven Improved Elastic Seam Drawers. 

They have an izsertion, constructed on a 
scientific principle, that stretches when you 
want it to, that moves every time you move. 

They come in knee and full lengths, in light 
or heavy weight fabrics with shirts to match, cut 
in regular or coat style. 

Order your exact size from your haberdasher, 
or if he cannot supply you write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes 
our many styles. It also contains a 
valuable treatise on physical culture for 
the busy business man. It’s Free. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 


SHORTHAND 











Pacific Coast offer 
rare opportunities to health- 
seekers and home-seekers — 
Colonist’s one way tickets at re- 
duced rates via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC. 
& NORTH WESTERN LINE 


bring the trip to Pacific Coast points within the 
means of everyone. 


§ Special low rate from Chicago daily until 
October 31st. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. 
Write S.A. Hutchison, Man- 
ager, 212 Clark Street, 
Chicago, regarding daily 


and personally conducted tours in 


“KLEINERT-CROWN- 
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IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written 
pos * 





\\. Fay-Sholes Typewriters . 
Y, 


with only nine characters. No 
. Salesman’s Samples, 












—no **‘ cold ."" Speedy, ical th 
be learned in 30 days of home study, wing spare time. For Pullman tourist sleeping cars, only Rn} Crean 
lull descriptive matter, free, address, cago e Second-Hands — 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill $7. oo for a double berth. Price ALL eater” everything 











" in stock not 
and Less Lan “ absolutely NEW 
FAY-SHOLES, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 


10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents, 2c each for ex- 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 


Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 





For Excursion Rates from your city 
via this route, inquire of your near- 
est ticket agent. 
mt oy a a WR 
Passen ic Manager, C. j. W.RY., 
” Chicago, il. . 


PC 597 
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ARK ER'’S Aretic Socks 

(TRADE MARK) Reg. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
i sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
: absorb perspiration. Made ot 
> knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Saglogpe free . Look for Parker’s name in every —_ 
‘arker, Dept. 57, 25 James St., Malden, 
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COPYRIGHT 1907 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


SATURDAY NIGHT IS “TUB NIGHT.” 


It is the night when ALL the little 
ones are given what the French call 
“The Grand Bath”—a_ thorough 
cleansing from top to toe. 

In this weekly function, Ivory Soap 
plays an important part. A white 
soap, it yields a snow-white lather— 


a lather that cleanses but does not 
harm. 

Ivory Soap has another advantage 
over most bath soaps—it floats. If 
you happen to drop a cake of Ivory 
in the bath-tub, up, up it comes to the 
surface of the water. 


Write for a copy of our booklet, «‘How to Bring Up a Baby.’’ It contains 40 pages of valuable infor- 
mation about the Care of Children. Every phase of the subject is covered—Food, Sleep, Dress, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, the Care of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, Teeth, Hair and Nails. Full of helpful suggestions 


and sound advice. Charmingly illustrated. Free. 


Though issued only a few months ago, more than 


60,000 copies of this booklet have already been distributed. ‘THe Procrer & Gamate Co., Cincinnati. 


Ivory Soap go agai yeaa 
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The LaKkes-to-Gulf Waterway 


An Undertaking to Float the Commerce of the West to the Sea 


N RECENT 
times compara- 
tively, as geolo- 
gists speak, the 


waters of the Great 


We Reh 


is precisely the 
growth of com- 
merce, more than 
any other one 


= A Y N E thing, that has so 





Lakes flowed southward, ee 
over the site where Chicago bass 
now stands, dewn the ke 
Desplaines and Illinois r 
River Valleys to the Mis- 
sissippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Having created 
the Niagara-St. Lawrence 
outlet, Nature presently 
abandoned this southern 
route. But that it might 
be reéstablished, by a little 
human intervention,-so 
that a boat could go from 
the lakes to the gulf, was 
noticed by the very first 
white men who visited the 
spot, and has been urged 
pretty constantly ever 
since. At this writing— 








far defeated Joliet’s plan 
of lakes-to-gulf naviga- 
tion. If the Mississippi 
Valley had ceased develop- 
ing commercially a cen- 
tury ago, lakes-to-gulf 
navigation would now, in 
all probability, be an im- 
portant factor of its trade 
equipment. But a water- 
way that would have 
served admirably at the 
beginning of the last cen- 
tury is practically useless 
now, offering for modern 
commercial requirements 
; something about as serv- 
a ‘es : iceable as one of Joliet’s 
barques. 

Lakes-to-gulf naviga- 
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seven generations after the — 

first lakes-to-gulf-naviga- Association of C Explori 
tion boomer—the project 
seems almost on the eve of 
practicable accomplishment. In fact, the most difficult and costly section of the job— 
the cut through the rock divide immediately south of the lake—has already been done 
by the city of Chicago at a cost, including incidental works, of fifty-two million dollars. 
Competent engineers say that a navigable waterway, suited to the needs of modern 
commerce, can be carried onward to St. Louis at an additional cost of about fifty per 
cent., or twenty-seven million dollars. A comprehensive association, and many repre- 
sentative commercial bodies in the Mississippi Valley, are insisting that this be done. 
The next Congress, they hope, will take action which will put a dream of two centuries 
in the way of definite realization. 

Joliet and Marquette, crossing the Chicago divide in September, 1673, were the first 
white men on the ground. The following August, describing the prospects of the 
region, Joliet wrote: 

“‘A very important advantage and one which some, perhaps, will find it hard to 
credit, is that we could easily go to Florida in boats, and by a very good navigation. 
There would be but one canal to make—by cutting one-half a league of prairie—to 
pass from the lake of Illinois (Lake Michigan) into the St. Louis River (Desplaines 
River). The route to be taken is this: the barque should be built on Lake Erie, which 
is near Lake Ontario. It could easily pass from Lake Erie to Lake Huron, from 
which it would enter the lake of Illinois. At the extremity of this lake would be the cut 
or canal of which I have spoken, to have a passage to the St. Louis River, which 
empties into the Mississippi.” 

Marquette passed the winter of 1674-5 almost on the spot where the Chicago Sanitary 
Canal begins, and in the spring went down the Illinois. Seven years later La Salle 
gathered a party at ‘‘Checaugou,” went overland to Lake Peoria, launched his boats 
there and followed the Illinois and Mississippi to the Gulf. 

At that time the shore-line of Lake Michigan was about ten miles west of where it 
now is, natural accretions and artificial filling to make land having driven it steadily 
forward. Yet, 
not a century 
ago, flood water 
of the Des- 
plaines River 
overflowed 
through a 
slough into the 
Chicago River, 
and thus found 
its way to the 
Lake, while the 
Desplaines 
went to the 
Gulf. 

The great 
purpose of a 
canal would be, 
of course, to 
serve com- 
merce. Yet it 
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Old Plant of Economy Light and Power Company Before Opening of Sanitary 
Canal. The Company is Throwing its Great Political Influence 
Against Legislation Favoring a Deep Waterway 











the Power-House Extension of the Canal, July 16, 1907, 
Aboard Sanitary District Railroad, Municipally Owned and Operated 


a tion has never been for- 
gotten. The trouble is 
that it has been developed 
at an arithmetical] ratio, 

while the commerce that it should serve has developed at a geometrical ratio. When 

Congress first took action on this canal question the State of Illinois had a population 

of 55,211. Its population at the last census was 4,821,550—or about enough, if packed 

crosswise, to fill up the ditch which the Government then thought of digging. 

Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson, urged a canal across the 
Chicago divide in 1808. In 1816 a route was surveyed. Two years later Illinois became 
a State. In 1822 Congress granted a right of way for the canal, and in 1827 gave the 
State 284,000 acres of public land to be sold in aid of the project. In 1829 the State 
legislature authorized construction, and in 1836 work was begun on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal. 

There were delays; money was always giving out. The plan was modified so that, in 
place of the ‘‘sea-level” channel originally proposed, the summit section was made eight 
feet above the lake, with wheels at Bridgeport to lift water from the Chicago River. In 
this fashion the canal was completed in 1848, extending 97 miles from the Chicago River 
to the Illinois River at La Salle, and being six feet deep. Unfortunately, long-continued 
low water in the lower Illinois reduced the depths over bars to only two to four feet. 
The Government did some dredging in a quite desultory manner. But ever-growing 
commerce required ever larger carrying units, and it presently appeared that, even if 
the lower river were dredged, very little could be done with only six feet depth in the 
canal itself. So the project never, in fact, realized the lakes-to-gulf purpose for which 
it was designed. 

However, quite another use for this Illinois and Michigan Canal, undreamed of by 
its projectors, did develop. When the ditch was begun in 1836 Chicago boasted a 
population. of 3820. As is well known, she grew. One incident of her growth was 
sewage. Obviously the easiest thing to do with the sewage was to turn it into the river. 
Also, the city developed meat and liquor industries, both productive of much offal, 
which went into the river. Thus this stream took on a character which made it famous 
throughout the 
world. Some- 
times it caught 
fire. At all | 
times its dark 
and greasy 
waters showed 
leprous patches 
of different hues 
and smells; but 
all the smells 
were vile. The 
pumps at 
Bridgeport 
were operated 
tosend acleans- 
ing current 
through the 
river. This The E Company After Opening of Canal. The Canal Increased 
helped the river Company Power from 500 to 7000 Horse-Power. The Company 
a little, and it is Now Blocking the Deep Waterway 
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t much down the canal, ee eae —: 
to the inland diuatinteation of the EE 2 Pr 


valley people. In 1866-71 the city - 
cut down the summit section, mak- 
ing it conform to the original ‘‘sea- 
level” plan, and water from Lake i 
Michigan flowed by gravity into the 
Mississippi. This helped a bit tem- 
porarily. But still the city grew, 
and in 1882 the legislature required 
Chicago again to install pumps at 
Bridgeport, in order to increase and 
slightly sweeten the flow down the 
canal. 

Chicago’s supply of drinking 
water came from the Lake. The large 
proportion of sewage which did not 
go down the canal to the valley peo- 
plespilled into the Lake and polluted 
the drinking water. The city built 
cribs and intakes farther and farther 











= and surveying the promised land 
beneath. But, as we all know, reach- 
ing Mount Pisgah does not end the 
difficulties. And, asa matter of fact, 
what now appears to be the most 
serious obstacles to lakes-to-gulf nav- 
igation lie right here at hand, in that 
smiling stretch which you look over 
from the power-house roof. 

The fall from Lockport to Lake 
Joliet is seventy feet. Obviously that 
means water-power. So much was 
apparent long ago. Away back in the 
time when the old Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal was taken seriously, a 
private concern secured 2 certain 
lease of water-power. That lease*has 
been renewed, and now runs to 1916. 
Formerly it was of little account. 
But when the Sanitary Canal began 
bringing 300,000 cubic feet a minute 








out in the Jake, in a heroic effort to 
keep from poisoning herself. But 
this, like the Bridgeport pumps, was scarcely a palliative. 

In 1889, therefore, the legislature created the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, practically co-extensive with the city 
itself, and authorized it to levy taxes and issue bonds for 
the purpose of constructing a new canal of sufficient size 
not only to reverse the current of the Chicago River and 
thoroughly dilute the sewage, but to float the largest boats 
then plying on the lakes. 

Ground was broken for this new canal on September 3, 
1892, and water turned in January 2,1900. It extends 
from the west fork of the Chicago River at Robey Street to 
Lockport, twenty-eight miles. It varies in width at the 
water-line from 162 to 290 feet, has a minimum depth of 
twenty-two feet, and the flow through it at present is 
300,000 cubic feet per minute. This entirely reversés the 
current of the Chicago River, making it an outlet of the 
Lake instead of afeeder. Thus the ancient course is re- 
established, and the Lakes drain southward to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The canal begins six miles from the mouth of the river. 
Besides digging the big ditch itself the Sanitary District 
has spent some eight million dollars dredging this six 
miles to a uniform depth of twenty-two feet, condemning 
private docks and warehouses that encroached injuriously, 
and taking out drawbridges whose massive centre piers 
obstructed the channel. These it has replaced with 
bascule bridges that swing up from the bank—which is 
why visitors to Chicago, looking down a street vista toward 
the river, are often startled to see a large section of the 
thoroughfare standing on end. 

To navigators of big boats the Chicago River used to be a 
sort of artificial Hell Gate. The crowns of the three tun- 
nels used by the street-car companies were only fourteen 
feet beneath the surface. If the big boat did not stick on 
the crown of a tunnel—to the great amusement of the 
myriad foot-passengers thronging over adjacent bridges— 
it stood a good chance of getting jammed in a narrow 
draw, which blocked the foot-passengers and aroused their 
wrath. Nothing could be done about the tunnels, because 
they were involved in the everlasting ‘‘traction problem.” 
Now, however, they have been destroyed. The work 
already done and in hand by the Sanitary District will 
increase the pleasures of river navigation. It should be 
said in passing that the District has money in sight with 
which it may construct a supplemental canal from the 
Calumet, avoiding the region of congested traffic and many 
bridges. Although this, like the canal itself, is primarily 
a sanitary project, it may eventually serve as the lake end 
of a lakes-to-gulf waterway. 

A boat of twenty-foot draft may now sail thirty-four 
miles from the mouth of the Chicago River to within sight 
of Lake Joliet. The first six miles is through a district 
which probably handles quite as much commerce as any 
other like area in the world. Chicago handles (receipts 
and shipments combined) about half a billion bushels of 
grain and flour a year. Also she receives ten million head 


Junction of Rock and Earth Sections at Willow Springs 


of hogs and cattle, and ships much more than a thousand 
million pounds of cut meats and lard. You will surely 
remember this latter fact as you approach the head of the 
canal. There ‘‘Bubbly Creek,” as the stockyards’ slip is 
called, flows into the river. You will not need to be told 
whence it comes. Nearly opposite stand the immense 
McCormick reaper works, also producing much commerce. 
From the river, the canal runs in a long, broad cut, some- 
times so straight that its perspective is like that of an air- 
line railroad track. Miniature mountain ranges line the 
low bank, consisting of earth and rock dug from the ditch. 
The engineer will tell you that if the total spoil taken from 
the canal had been deposited in the lake where the water 
is forty feet deep it would have made an island one mile 
square, with its surface twelve feet above the water-level. 
He may also point out where the course of the Desplaines 
River was diverted for thirteen miles because the engineers 
wished to use the river-bed. 

There is not much scenically until you come into the 
huge ‘‘windage” basin at Lockport. Then, at the right, 
arises an imposing rampart of iron and masonry. This 
contains the sluice-gates; but the canal actually dis- 
charges its flood of 300,000 cubic feet per minute across 
the ‘‘bear-trap” dam, at the south end of the rampart. 
This dam is said by competent authorities to be one of the 
greatest triumphs of engineering genius in the world. 
Being unable to understand it, I shall not attempt a tech- 
nical description. In a general sort of way it is a colossal 
hinge, so arranged that the water can be forced beneath it, 
causing it to hump up in the middle and stop the flow. 
Passing over it, the flood makes a lesser Niagara, of gentler 
slope, and very pretty rapids as it spills into and over- 
whelms the Desplaines River. 

At right angles to dam and rampart runs a massive 
cement wall, with a number of little wells in it. The canal 
is to be extended something over two miles southward 
from the present terminal at Lockport. The work on this 
extension is practicaily finished—a rather imposing 
cafion, walled with cement. About the time this article 
appears they will drop dynamite cartridges into the little 
wells in the dividing wall, which will go up 4 la Fourth of 
July, and the canal will flow to the new terminal, thirty- 
six miles from the mouth of the river. At the new terminal 
part of the flood will be sent through the turbines of a big 
electrical power-house, in which will be installed six gener- 
ating units, each of 7500 horse-power capacity. These 
can be operated with the present flow through the canal; 
but the Sanitary District expects presently to about double 
the flow, bringing it up to 600,000 cubic feet a minute. 

This power-house cost four million dollars. Its high and 
broad cement roof commands a pleasant view of the 
Desplaines Valley, nearly down to Lake Joliet, about four 
miles distant, while the city of Joliet is close at hand. The 
District proposes, at its own cost, to extend the canal still 
farther, through the city of Joliet, and improve the river 
to the head of Lake Joliet—a pool five miles loig and 
seventy-six feet below the level 
of Lake Michigan, which was dug 


down to Lockport and discharging it 
into the little Desplaines River, water- 
pewer rights took on a more promising aspect. The private 
concern—now the Economy Light and Power Company, 
located at Joliet, but owned in Chicago, by the way—has 
spent a great deal of money building a plant. It sees a 
promising future and does not wish to give it up—as it 
would have to if the Sanitary Canal were extended through 
Joliet to the lake of that name, thus causing the Desplaines 
above the lake to dwindle back to its former insignificance. 

Altogether it is a very pretty problem in public utilities. 
The water which the company uses was created, one may 
say, by the Sanitary District. That is, if the District had 
not brought the water down to Joliet at a cost of some 
fifty-two million dollars there would be no power. But 
the private concern has vested rights. The District cannot 
take up its own water at Lockport and carry it around the 
concern’s works—even though that be necessary to create 
a lakes-to-gulf waterway —without satisfactory compensa- 
tion. The compensation which the company asked was 
that the District deliver to it forever an amount of elec- 
trical current equivalent to that which it would derive 
from the use of the water. 

This spring the Illinois legislature had a ‘‘hold-over” 
session for the special purpose of considering a bill which 
the District deemed necessary for the proposed extension 
of the canal. The water-power concern was able to rally a 
sufficient following to block the bill, and the legislature 
adjourned to October. The immediate future of the lakes- 
to-gulf scheme probably depends upon whether or not the 
District, at this adjourned session, can secure the legisla- 
tion it needs. The Congressional delegation has opined 
that if the Illinois Legislature will not act in favor of a 
lakes-to-gulf channel it will be quite useless to ask Congress 
to appropriate money for that purpose. 

It should be said that, so far, Joliet has backed the 
private company. It has been urged that the Sanitary 
District and the city of Chicago are practically one. So, 
if the District has complete control of power derived from 
the water which it brings down from Lake Michigan, that 
power will be transmitted to Chicago and distributed 
there for street-lighting, and so on; while if a private 
company, located in Joliet, retains water-power rights, the 
power will be distributed in Joliet, attracting many 
factories to that city. Also that the surface of the canal 
in Joliet would be about at the street level, entailing walls, 
elevated street-crossings, and other unsightly features. 
The truth is that Joliet and other valley people, having 
suffered a long experience of Chicago sewage under the old 
régime, have a certain chronic soreness on that subject. 

The State of Missouri, on behalf of St. Louis, sued in the 
United States Supreme Court to enjoin the canal on the 
ground that it polluted the rivers into which it drains. 
The decision was altogether in favor of the canal. It was 
shown that even with the present flow — which the Sanitary 
District will eventually double—the Illinois River was not 
polluted. That the canal, with the collateral works now 
(Continued on Page 24) 














out by the force of the ancient 
flood as it rushed down the de- 
clivity from Lockport. From 
Lake Joliet to the mouth of the 
Illinois River is 286 miles, with 
a fall of ninety-nine feet. To 
construct a fourteen-foot chan- 
nel over this distance is simply a 
matter of river improvement. 
To stand on the roof of the 
power-house and look down the 
valley makes this project singu- 
larly inviting. One seems to 
realize that the engineers have 
only to stretch out their hands. 








The Great Two-Mile Curve at Romeo, Illinois, Showing Stone Spoil 
Banks to be Crushed and Sold at a Profit to the District 





To the waterway enthusiast it is 











like standing on Mount Pisgah 


Bear-Trap Dam, Down Stream, at Lockport, Illinois 
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LISH FRANANESS 


Open Confession is Sometimes Bad for the Heart 
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That was as Far as He Got that Time 


ELL ye, Mis’ Campsey,’’ said the storekeeper, with 
T engaging candor, ‘‘I don’t b’lieve I’d take that 

there Henrietty, if I was you. I was kind o’ dis- 
erp’inted in that goods; it don’t wear extry well, an’ 
prob’ly you wouldn’t like it. I want the folks ’at trade 
with me to be satisfied with what they git. I’d sooner 
lose the profit on the sale than have you git fooled.” 

‘*Well, I reckon I’ll look around a little, then,” said the 
customer in the pink-checked sunbonnet. ‘‘I’m obliged 
to you for tellin’ me, though.” 

“‘T wonder if Rufe hain’t loosin’ his mind!” said Marvin 
Parsons, wonderingly, when the customer had departed. 
‘‘Head been feelin’ all right lately, Rufe?”’ 

“Don’t you worry about Rufe,’”’ called Washington 
Hancock from his seat near the cracker barrel; ‘‘he ain’t 
gittin’ feeble-minded. He knowed Mis’ Campsey neigh- 
bored with Mis’ Gerry, an’ Mis’ Gerry bought a full dress 
pattern o’ that same Henrietty las’ spring two years ago. 
She told Rufe she could dror a long breath an’ blow a hole 
through it anywhere. He ain’t sellin’ that goods to no two 
wimmen in the same township. Reminds me o’ Ab 
Calloway, time he owned up to Vibilia Green about Annette 
Paddon. Heard about that, didn’t you?” 

‘*Tell it,” said Sol Baker; ‘‘I reckon I heard about it, 
but I disremember now what it was.” 

‘*Well,”” began Hancock, ‘‘Ab was goin’ with Vibilia 
Green, time this happened. Vibilia’d allus kind o’ held 
herself off from the boys, ’sif she was jest a leetle mite 
too good for any of ’em, seein’ her paw was so well fixed. 
She had money of her own, too, that her uncle, Jim Rob- 
son, left her, an’ she wasn’t sech a bad-lookin’ piece, either. 
She’d got a tongue, an’ 


BY 


about as purty a gal as ever you seen. Had a way with 
her, too, which all o’ these yer purty gals ain’t got. 

‘***Howdy, Ab?’ she says, showin’ her white teeth in a 
smile. 

“**Howdy, Annette?’ says Ab, smilin’ back at her. 

‘***You’re consid’able of a stranger,’ she says. ‘Seems 
like you’re a stratiger around most everywhere but Vibby 
Green’s, these days.’ 

““*T hain’t around there so plague-taked much,’ says 
Ab. ‘Whichaway you goin’, Annette?’ 

***Jest over there an’ back agin, to see erbout how far 
tis,’ she says. 

““*That’s zackly where I’m goin’, Annette,’ says Ab. 
‘It would ’a’ seemed a right smart of a ways 
if I hadn’t been a-goin’ with you.’ 


ARENNETT HARRIS 


strikin’ a bee-line now fer some neighbor's. I’ll bet she 
won’t let up till—everybody knows it.’ 

“Annette laughed. ‘I don’t b’lieve everybody’ll like 
it, either, Ab,’ she says. But Ab didn’t notice what she 
was a-sayin’. 

‘*He was too busy thinkin’. 

***Tt was all my fault,’ says Annette; ‘I ought to have 
been more keerful, for your sake. But don’t cry. I'll tell 
everybody you wasn’t to blame.’ 

“**Durn it!’ says Ab. ‘Now, I'd like to know what I’m 
a-goin’ to do!’ 

““*What am J a-goin’ to do, you great, no-account calf?* 
says Annette, spittin’ out at him an’ stompin’ her foot. 





***Practicin’ up for Vibilia, ain’t ye?’ says 
Annette, devilin’ him. 

‘“*Td’no’ asIam,’saysAb. ‘I reckon you're 
jokin’. I’d like to see the feller who'd be 
thinkin’ of any other gal when he was with you.’ 

‘**But when I’m gone, then it wouldn’t be 
me he was thinkin’ of, eh?’ she says, givin’ him 
aside look under them long eye-winkers o’ hers. 

‘**T reckon when you was gone he’d be so 
turrble desprit an’ onhappy he wouldn’t care 
what he done,’ says Ab. 

‘*Well, one word led on to another, as they 
got walkin’ along together, ontil seemed like 
Ab was purt’ nigh a-makin’ love to her, an’ 
fin’ly they come along to where there was a 
big oak a-growin’ out of the osage hedge, an’ 
they sat down a while to rest. 

**What d’you s’pose Vibilia’d say, if she 
seen you here a-settin’ with me?’ says Annette, 
laffin’ an’ fannin’ herself with her sunbunnet. 

***T d’no’, an’ what’s more, I don’t care a 
durn,’ says Ab. 

***You keep still an’ don’t be aidgin’ up to 
me thataway,’ says Annette. ‘You're jest 














talkin’ when you say you don’t care. I bet 
youcareaheap. I reckon you'd better git up 
an’ go on your way afore she happens along.’ 

‘*Ab aidged up a little closter yet. ‘Annette,’ he says, 
‘I think a heap o’ you.’ 

***An’ a bigger heap yet o’ Vibilia,’ says Annette. 

‘“**Durn Vibilia!’ says Ab, an’ aidged up a leetle more. 

***T’m a-goin’,’ says Annette, kind o’ stiffenin’ up an’ 
beginnin’ to put on her sunbunnet; ‘I won’t set here an’ 
lissen to you talk thataway.’ 

‘‘Ab kind o’ looked down his nose at that. He was 
tuck consid’able aback. He was jest a-startin’ to get’up 
hisself when she looked up at him an’ smiled. ‘Don’t you 
want to tie these strings?’ she says. ‘The pesky things 
won’t tie right for me.’ 

‘*Well, if you ever tied a gal’s sunbunnet on fer her, an’ 
she’s got a leetle round white chin an’ poutin’ red lips, an’ 
it looks like there wasn’t no one around, you know what 
happened. Jest after it happened they heard a rustlin’ 
the other side o’ the 
hedge, an’ a cough, 





a temper; but there’s 
mighty few wimmen 
folks hasn’t got that. 
Anyway, Ab ‘lowed 
he’d try his luck with 
her, an’ bein’ as he was 
a tol’able husky, good- 
lookin’ feller, with a 
fair opinion of hisself 
and a slick tongue of 
his own, she kind o’ 
give in, an’ it looked 
like he had her forsure. 

‘*Well, one day Ab 
was a-goin’ over Tarkio 
way, when he met up 
with Annette Paddon, 
which you wouldn’t 
have thought was par- 
tickler bad luck if you 
had knowed Annette. 
Ab had a right smart 
leanin’ Annette’s way 
hisself, afore he tuck 
after Vibilia, an’ there 
was a right many in X 








an’ lookin’ through 
Ab seen ol’ Mis’ 
Nance Kerby, the 
biggest slack-jaw 
of a woman any- 
wheres around, 
slinkin’ off down 
the path. 

“*Plague take 
it!’ says Ab. ‘Now 
she’ll go off an’ be 
clackin’ that all 
over. Hain’t that 
my cussed luck?’ 

‘* Annette looked 
at him with par- 
tickler bright eyes 
an’ a red spot on 
each cheek; but 
she smiled. ‘It is 
mighty hard on 
you,’ she says. 

‘** Ain't it?’ says 
Ab, frownin’, ‘an’ 
J there’s no way 0’ 








the same fix. She was 


“If You Ever Tied a Gal’s Sunbunnet on fer Her You Know What Happened” 


stoppin’ her. She’s 


“* Howdy?’ Says Ab, Making the Best of it; ‘ Fine Evenin’’”’ 


‘That ain’t no consequence, is it? Oh, you——! I'll 
never forgive you as long as I live.’ 

‘‘Before Ab could open his mouth, she whirled around 
an’ started tords home. He stood a while, gawpin’ after 
her, but he didn’t foller, an’, presently, he struck out, 
licketty split, fer Vibilia. 

He didn’t bust out all at oncet, but, after him an’ Vibby 
had been talkin’ a while, he ’lowed, casual, that he’d met 
up with Annette on the way over, an’ had gassed with her. 

***Oh, you did, did you?’ says Vibilia, her eyes begin- 
nin’ to snap. 

“**Tt jest happened by chance,’ says Ab, ‘an’ we jest 
talked friendly. I was talkin’ about Libby Spconer. 
“‘Durn Libby!” I says to Annette.’ 

‘“*Why?’ asks Vibby. 

‘**Oh, I jest hain’t got no use fer her,’ says Ab, clearin’ 
his throat. ‘I got a gravel in my shoe an’ I sat down to 
ease it. We—we sat down fer a minit or two.’ 

***Oh!’ says Vibilia, bringin’ her lips together tight. 

‘** An’ jest as my foot was a-feelin’ easy an’ I was gittin’ 
up to go, there was a hard knot in Annette’s sunbunnet 
strings, an’ I helped her ontie it,’ says Ab; ‘I hatter.’ 

‘***’Course, you did,’ says Vibilia, plesunt as pie. ‘Was 
it a very hard knot, Ab?’ 

‘“‘Tt suttenly was,’ says Ab; ‘I hatter take my teeth to 
it. But What’s the matter, Vibby?’ 

‘**Oh, nothin’,’ says Vibilia, ‘on’y I'll git you to ‘scuse 
me jest now. I’m too busy to be gassin’ here. You might 
go see if Annette hain’t got time fer you.’ 

‘“*Vibby,’ says Ab, lookin’ speshully injered, ‘you don’t 
need to ack thataway. There hain’t nothin’ to get mad 
erbout. If it wasn’t all innercent an’ aboveboard there 
wouldn’t have been no need o’ me tellin’ you. It’s jest 
becus I kain’t keep nothin’ from you an’ becus I jest 
nachally kain’t lie to you that I told you. You don’t need 
to get mad about Annette.’ 

‘**T hain’t,’ says Vibilia; ‘I hain’t mad a mite; but I do 
hate a fool.’ An’ with that she flipped her skirts an’ shot 
back inter the house. 

‘‘*Well, blame the luck!’ says Ab. ‘Doggoned if she 
ain’t mad!’ 

‘*He ‘lowed he'd lay low for a while, thinkin’ Vibilia’d 
come around purty soon an’ eat sugar out o’ his hand; 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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work to make a new pair at such short notice; it’s 
fortunate you were in town when the others broke.” 

The optician’s assistant, young and narrow-faced, with 
very black ‘‘pompadour”’ hair, and eyeglasses that shone 
like jewels, leaned over the showcase toward a square- 
set, bronzed, athletic-looking young man in tweeds with 
a bag of golf clubs beside him, who had been watching 
the clock that hung between the dark-cased barometers 
on the wall. 

‘Let me adjust these on you. Take care, sir! There 
go the pair you had on.” 

‘It’s of noconsequence,” said the gentleman addressed as 
Mr. Johnson, stooping over to pick up the two broken bits 
of crystal as he spoke. ‘‘They were an old pair that were 
neverany good. I was suffering with them all last evening.” 

“Ah!” said the optician’s assistant. He gazed enig- 
matically at his customer with an effect of something 
unpleasant withheld from speech. ‘‘You’re very near- 
sighted, aren't you? I suppose you know that you take 
an unusually strong lens. Have a good deal of trouble 
with your eyes, don’t you?” 

‘‘None at all,’’ said Mr. Johnson shortly, all the more 
shortly that it wasn’t true. He had been having trouble 
lately, although he had laid it to the same old score 
of his health. When he overworked, as he had been 
doing all summer until this last week, he always felt 
the strain first in his eyes: a merely functional dis- 
turbance, that disappeared gradually as he got rested. 

It always annoyed him intensely when unfamiliar 
opticians exclaimed at his peculiarity of vision, as if it 
were an interestingly novel fact. Did they only have 
people with perfect eyesight come to them? he won- 
dered. The old man, not present to-day, who was 
the father of this gleaming assistant, and in whose 
guttural utterances one put an unquestioning faith, 
had once said to Philip: 

‘*Your eyes are all right. You come to me always 
and I keep them right,’ and in that dictum Philip 
had rested. 

But as he strove now to hurry on his way to the 
station the disquieting tones seemed distinct. The 
streets lay in a dazzling blaze of sunshine and were 
crowded impedingly not only with a moving throng 
of men and women and large-hatted girls, but also 
with stationary groups of men, talking and gesticulat- 
ing in the middle of the pavement —the populace going 
and coming at noontime from offices and department 
stores, people who must eternally eat at restaurants 
in the middle of the day. It was sometimes hard to 
thread one’s way competently even with the help of 
the new glasses. 

Philip had foolishly gone to a show the night be- 
fore in which calcium lights had borne a lurid part, 
and a headache and intermittent blur of vision were 
stil! affecting him. It was a great relief to get at 
last out of the August glare into the semi-darkness 
of the station and the waiting train, after first assist- 
ing a tall and beautiful young woman up the steps 

‘of it. Her slight, accustomed acknowledgment of 


Editor's Note-— This story will be complete in two parts. 


Hr are your glasses now, Mr. Johnson. It was quick 
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a courtesy ended his anticipation there; the poise of her 
charming figure as she preceded him down the dusk of 
the aisle contained, as he distinctly felt, no invitation 
to him to follow her companionably, although they had 
been fellow-occupants of the same hostelry for a week, and 
were both bound for it now. Philip was used to both open 
and tentative advances from women on slight acquaint- 
ance; so used, indeed, that he took this evidence of popu- 
larity without conceit, and, indeed, without much thought 
of any kind, as customary with any one; it was simply 
pleasant or boring, as occasion served. He would have 

been ashamed to think that he had an unusually pleas- 

ing personality, added to which was that masculine 

charm which consists in keeping under a frank and open 











manner a reserve that is at once divined, and that piques 
feminine curiosity. He had been in love, more or less, 
several times without abrogating this latter quality—he 
had never been his inner self with any woman as he was 
with his friends who were men. 

He did not feel like talking now, yet Miss Hallowell’s 
continued, tacit refusal of his company nettled him un- 
warrantably. He had not owned to himself how much he 
had counted on the chances of this little journey to-day — 
he had heard the day before that she was to take a trip to 
town this morning. 

He had, however, a truly masculine enthusiasm for 
beauty, as a Best Good in itself, and it was a satisfaction 
to establish himself a couple of seats behind her on the 
other side of the aisle, where, in the intervals of blinding 
headache increased by the motion of the train, he could let 
his eyes dwell, whether she would or no, on the exquisite 
slope of her shoulder, the curve of her long throat, the 
melting shadow on her cheek, and the rich, plentiful, up- 
ward sweep of her thick, glinting brown hair. 

The sight was in itself both alluring and delicately rest- 
ful. Miss Hallowell was a person who gave even to the 
casual observer an extraordinary impression of harmony 
in her outer and inner attributes. The large and candid 





The Great Wheel Began to 
Revolve, Turning Slowly 








And it was a Satisfaction to 
Establish Himself a Couple 
of Seats Behind Her 


lines of her lovely figure, which seemed to mould any 
garment to them, were completed by the character of 
her wide brow and rounded cheek; the clear glance of 
her blue eye carried with it the assurance of a lovely and 
candid soul. 

A radiant and soft freshness seemed to emanate from her 
—yet with all this gentleness and softness and radiance, 
that made her so friendlily easy of access by others, Philip 
had not for seven days been able to approach one jot 
nearer, figuratively speaking, than he was now, though 
they were living in the same house and eating from the 
same table. 

There were times when he felt an almost brutal desire 
to force her attention toward him, especially when that 
sickly black-bearded fellow Dunning, whose appearance 
he detested, had been palpably battening on her society. 
Her attitude toward Philip interposed a glacial barrier so 
slight as to be unnoticed by others, yet which he, as a gen- 
tleman, couldn’t try to pass; he even acquiesced, with 
half amused, wholly impatient reminiscence, in the justice 
of the attitude, in which there was no tinge of pleasing 
coquetry —he was simply a man whom she didn’t care to 
know. 

Eight or nine years age, when Miss Constant Hallowell 
was a large, pale, immature girl of eighteen in a white 

frock and blue ribbons, she and Philip had met at a 
dance, and after four or five waltzes together had 
spent the rest of the evening on a little balcony of the 
casino, where the moonlight had given to her white 
gown and her youthful fairness an angelically spiritual 
suggestion. Did I say that Philip had never shown 
his inner self to any woman? For that hour he had 
shown it—the two had talked as two souls do talk 


sometimes in very strange places, without regard to 


either sex or age. They had talked of life as they each 
wanted to live it, of death as they must think of it if 
they wished to live at all. It was one of those hours 
that cannot be compelled, and which leave a wonder 
behind them. 

When they parted he had eagerly asked for per- 
mission to call at her home in the suburb of a neigh- 
boring city. A couple of months later, after some 
formal correspondence as to the date, he had tramped 
a muddy, unlighted mile from the railway station to 
make one of a family circle in the Hallowell parlor, 
where Constant, large and thick looking, in a gown of 
woolen plaid, sat embarrassingly dumb, while he was 
being entertained by her stout, amiably questioning 
mother, and her aunt, a youngish, modish woman, 
indescribably frost-bitten, beside whom the grand- 
mother, also present, seemed almost peachily bloom- 
ing. Philip carried away an impression of 
that awful call never to be effaced. Some little while 
later Constant wrote him a note inviting him to dinner 
on a certain Friday, and, with the guilelessness of in- 
experience, offering him the choice of any other day 
thereafter if he couldn’t come on the one she sug- 
gested. Philip waited to answer that letter—waited 
longer still. He never answered it. 

It was one of those dreadful omissions of which most 
of us are guilty at some time, and for which there is 
never any excuse to offer. A year later, at a wedding 
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reception, he saw Constant from afar, and, with the fatal 
cowardice of his shame, successfully evaded her, with the 
tingling conviction, afterward, that she had known it. 
Since then he had not seen her until a week ago, when she 
had come to The Nook for rest after a strenuous year of 
journalistic work. There was no longer any family circle. 

‘Hello, Johnson!” 

The voice of the man behind him made him start as the 
train whizzed from under the semi-darkness of an over- 
hanging bridge. 

“Oh, is that you, Stevens?” 

“Yes, I hadn’t the least idea that you were in front of 
me until you turned,” said Mr. Stevens, with what seemed 
reproach in his tones. He wasaslim, light, very correctly- 
dressed young man, whose chief characteristic was earnest- 
ness. ‘‘I telephoned over to The Nook last night from our 
bungalow, but you weren’t there. I was just going to ask 
Miss Hallowell to take a note to you. By George, I said 
I'd send her a five-pound box of chocolates, and I forgot 
clean about it, but she isn’t the kind that would lay it up 
against one. She spent two hours the other night helping 
me to take a splinter out of Bounder’s paw—she’d do any- 
thing for an animal. See here, Johnson, I want to know 
if you won’t take my place as ‘barker’ at the show to-night 
—the carnival, you know.” The carnival was 
a combination of circus and show, whose per- 
formances were hired to swell the funds of 
charity, aided thereto by the amateur efforts of 
good society. ‘‘I’ve got to go on to Boston 
now.” 

‘‘Why, I thought you were head and front of n 
the whole thing,”’ exclaimed Philip in surprise. ; 

Stevens was, he knew, noted for his ardor 
in getting people to undertake schemes, and é 
then sliding from under himself. He answered \ 
now: ‘‘Yes, I know, but I’ve got to go to uke | 
Boston. I hope you won't fail me, Johnson; ° tt 
it’s so discouraging when people fail us, and - 
it’s really very important to have the carnival 
a success. The county hospital needs the 
money. We must have enough barkers; we 
can’t be one tent short.” 

“‘T refused in the first instance, you know,” 
argued Philip. ‘‘I’d like to oblige you, but, 
honestly, Stevens, I don’t see how I can.’”’ He 
gave way to what he felt was a futile frankness. 
“T’ve got to qualify this afternoon for the tour- 
nament, so I’m obliged to leave a lot of writ- 
ing for to-night, and I’ve got a splitting 
headache now. I don’t see how I can bark, 
really.” 

‘‘Well, of course, if you feel that way about 
it,” said the plainly unconvinced Stevens. 
“Try and get Fancher, then, will you? No, 
by the way, he’s gone to Canada. Well, hunt 
up Cole, then; his telephone number isn’t in the book, 
but you can get it from Central—I tried myself for an 
hour last night, and had to give it up, after all, or I 
wouldn’t ask you now. You see, I’ve promised to get some 
one in my place, and it puts them in an awful hole to be 
short one barker.” 

‘‘Oh, I’ll take the job,” said Philip resignedly. It would 
be less trouble than following out the plans of the con- 
scientious Stevens, who was ready to track possible coad- 
jutors through space by proxy. ‘‘All right, all right; don’t 
say any more about it. I'll bark. Hello, I didn’t know 
we were here already.”” He waved a hand back at Stevens 
as he jumped up and strode down the aisle in the wake of 
Miss Hallowell, who, he felt, with a fresh access of irrita- 
tion, was getting out promptly so that he shouldn’t help 
her down. Perhaps it was as well that he hadn’t tried to. 
As he got off himself his foot went just beyond the step 
and slipped between the platform and the train, which 
began to move slowly. It was really only for an instant 
that he lay sprawled out there, face downward, at the 
mercy of those grinding cogs and wheels, before some one 
hauled him upright and out of danger, but it wasn’t a 
pleasant instant —it left him amazingly shaken. He heard 
a voice asking quickly: ‘‘Are you hurt? Are you hurt?” 
and hardly realized, in his disgust at the stupidity of his 
fall, that those were Miss Hallowell’s blue eyes upturned 
to his in candid anxiety until the interest had faded out 
of them at his answer, ‘‘Not at all,’ and she was already 
walking toward the sloping path that led to The Nook. 
Philip usually footed it to the links, but to-day he was fain 
to bundle himself and his golf clubs into the ‘‘depot 
wagon,” a mysteriously depressing vehicle which, though 
drawn by an incredibly slow, weak-kneed white horse, 
shook and lurched as though at the behest of the highest 
speed; out all day in the clover-scented sweetness of the 
open air, it yet reeked cloggingly of the stable, and the nar- 
row leather sides were invariably frescoed with dried mud, 
though drought had claimed the countryside for weeks. 

“You're back early,” said Mrs. Lumley welcomingly, 
as Philip, a couple of hours later, stood looking in at the 
long French window of the living-room, which seemed 
unusually full of people at that hour. A group of card- 
players that included Miss Hallowell and Mr. Dunning 


were stationed over by the door, and the intervening space 
was occupied by embroidering women; two children, 
stretched at full length on the floor, were offering a satiny 
green apple to a large red setter with a fringed tail that 
flapped obliviously. Philip, after what seemed a moment’s 
hesitancy, stepped over the sill and took the place on the 
old mahogany sofa by Mrs. Lumley, to which her gesture 
had invited him, although she was a person whom he 
usually rather avoided; she was a light-eyed, snub-nosed, 
graceful woman, undeniably picturesque, but with a man- 
ufactured quality in her picturesqueness, a triviality in 
her charm, which seemed always about to offend some 
wincing fibre of good taste. 

She greeted him now with animation. ‘‘Do let me put 
this pillow back of your head and make you comfy—you 
look worn out. I stuffed all the pillows behind me so 
that those dreadful Smiths shouldn’t get them. They 
take them off to the hammock every afternoon, if you 
don’t look out! A lot of us complained, but it didn’t 
do any good. They won’t speak to anybody now but 
Mrs. Freeling. Do you know, her husband hasn’t been 
up here once! We think he’s a myth, or else she’s 
getting a divorce. But I’m so desperately interested in 
the tournament. What was your score this afternoon?” 
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His Step Faltered as if Some 
Sustaining Quality had 
Already Departed 


‘TI didn’t qualify,” said Philip shortly, passing his hand 
over his eyes involuntarily, as if to brush away something 
in front of them. 

**You didn’t qualify!” Mrs. Lumley gazed at him with 
real astonishment; even the players at the table glanced 
up. ‘Why, I thought you were one of the crack players!” 

“‘Oh, Bm a very uncertain one—something seems to 
have gone wrong with my stroke lately.” 

‘You were out too late in town last night,’’ said Mrs. 
Lumley, with triumphant divination. Her voice dropped 
toa murmur. ‘You shouldn’t have deserted us! Never 
mind, you paid up for it—Miss Bloom recited.” 

“‘Ah, indeed?” said Philip with an instinctive twinkle 
in responsetohers. ‘‘That consoles me for missing an even- 
ing of your society. Deliver me from a girl who recites 
—it always makes me feel ashamed for her; Heaven only 
knows why!” 

‘‘And Miss Hallowell sang for us at last.” 

oc Oh! ” 

“It appears that Mr. Dunning had had a bad day, and 
when he couldn’t sleep he sent down to ask her. We 
turned out all the lamps and she sang in the moonlight. 
She says she can only sing for certain people. Of course, 
she’s the retiring kind that will do anything for a man. 
Very handsome girl, isn’t she?” 


*“‘Do you think so?” asked Philip. His eyes—he 
couldn’t help it—said: ‘‘I consider you much handsomer.” 
Mrs. Lumley blushed a little—unnecessarily, perhaps 
to show her appreciation of the gaze. Then she began in 
the tone which Philip knew fatally well. ‘‘I wonder if 
you would care to join a little party that we are getting up 
for to-morrow morning—Mr. Mackensie, the Westmores, 
and my humble self —to walk to the Falls. They say the 

Falls are so beautiful now.” 

‘‘Thank you. But I’m afraid I'll not be able to go,” 
said Philip. He was, unless he looked out sharply, always 
being nailed to small and large engagements for things 
which he didn’t want to do in the least. To take a hot and 
dusty walk to the Falls in company with a set of unin- 
spiring people whom he had at three meals a day, anyway, 
was no inducement. He would have walked seven miles 
in an opposite direction to get away from them. Even 
Mrs. Lumley began to repel as she clung more confidently. 
He was so used to detaching himself from people who 
didn’t want to let him go that the process had almost be- 
come mechanical. As he rose now Mrs. Lumley’s face fell 
perceptibly, but she made another smiling effort: 

‘‘Of course, we'll all be at the carnival to-night. What 
time do you think we ought to start?” 

**You had better ask some one who can tell you 
more about that than I,” said Philip agreeably. ‘‘/ 
only know that I am to bark!” He started, as he 
spoke, for the door. The room seemed in the dim 
light to be extraordinarily full of chairs and people, 
not to speak of that sprawling, moving group on 
the floor, which, after all, he managed to skirt in 
safety, although he hit once against a rocker. He 
could not see the odd, startled expression on the 
face of one of the players turned his way. As he 
was passing the table some one rose precipitately, 
colliding against Philip with immediate apology. 
Colliding? It was a slight yet definite push with 
two hands, which deflected him to one side, and in 
front of what he now perceived was the open door- 
way. Where, then, had he been steering before— 
into the blank wall? The thought was menacing 
and terrible. It did not take away from the strange- 
ness of the incident that his rescuer had been Miss 
Hallowell; he had felt the indescribable freshness of 
her presence, her hair had touched his face, her 
white dress had brushed against him. She must 
have seen. What had she seen? He went upstairs 
whistling with forced lightness, his mind filled with 
the confusion of the occurrence. 

This clinging blankness that he couldn’t push 
away from him, that made ali outlines blurred and 
dim—the misstep of the train, the failing game, the 
misdirection now —something, indefinably perceived, 
indefinably feared as possible at some far future 
time, had happened: something had gone wrong 
with his eyes. 

He dropped into a chair by the open window in his 
room. This condition was but a natural outcome 
of the haunting symptoms of away back. He had 

been writing much too late at night, forcing his 
eyes, as he well knew, even since coming here 
for rest. Yet he might have gone on for years 
—he had expected’ to have gone on for years— 


x without getting any worse. Those murderous 


calciums of the night before had given the addi- 
tional stroke. It was monstrous to suppose that 
his life was coming to an end in this way—he 
wouldn’t think of such a thing. Yet, what if it 
were true? Unbelievable things happened! All 
kinds of stories of blind people came swiftly 
thronging into his mind—he knew of one 
man who had learned Greek during a year of 
darkness; his wife had sat on the other side of a 
thin partition, teaching him orally. Another one, well 
known, perfected wonderful inventions in his isolation. 
There were not wanting historical instances of people whose 
triumphant individuality had given a solace above all 
restrictions, but such ideas, interesting before, now seemed 
to him horrible. He felt a passionate desire for daylight; 
even the darkening shadows of the evening oppressed him 
like the foreknowledge of something that was always to be 
his. He wouldn’t try to go out in the evening any more 
after to-night. A /jter to-night! If he could manage that! 
If he had not promised Stevens hard and fast he would not 
have gone. He had a sickening fear of detection, of some- 
body’s finding out that he couldn’t see, as if their knowl- 
edge would clinch it as a fact forever. Kind-hearted people 
would be offering to lead him, they would show the pitying 
attention given to the crippled—then they would begin to 
avoid him. He had done the same by others. —— 
After a long while he took off his glasses and bathed his 
eyes, which ached unbearably—fumbling around help- 
lessly afterward, as he always had to without them, with 
feeling finger-tips, for his toilet accessories. But when he 
put them on again his heart went up with the rebound. 
It seemed that his vision was clearer than it had ever been, 
every leaf on the tree outside his window stood out distinct 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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For the site of the university they 
chose a splendidly picturesque hill. 
To climb it from the residential 
quarter below caused a local mal- 
ady known as leg fever; but what 
ofthat? Itlay between tworoman- 
tic gorges, the wooded declivities of 
which murmured to the rush of 
waters. In one of them gleamed 
a waterfall higher than Niagara. 
From the summit were to be seen 
the most magnificent views of hill- 
tops, valleys and Alpine waters 
commanded by any university in 
the world. The exercises that 
opened the new institution began 
with the pealing of chimes—a 
luxury unknown in any American 
university. The bells hung in a 
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with regard to its achievements; in point of fact, it is 

not a bit modester than any healthy-minded person 
ought to be; yet the Dean of the College of Engineering, 
when questioned as to its rank as a technical institu- 
tion, outvied the violet. He equaled the arbutus, indeed, 
which is much more truly modest than the violet; for, 
instead of rearing aloft its shyly averted head for all the 
world to see, it hides beneath a mould of fallen leaves and 
blushes pink when it is discovered. 

By no means, asserted the Dean, was Cornell to be 
regarded as the foremost technical institution of the coun- 
try. There were many schools of engineering of the first 
rank—at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan, at 
Stevens and at the Troy Polytechnic. 

Then, put the question another way, said the patient 
inquirer: Was it not through its technical schools that 
Cornell first made its reputation before the country? 

By no means. It was the high ideals, the creative 
genius of Ezra Cornell and Andrew D. White, that made its 
scholarly greatness and with it its reputation. 

Third down and no gain. Now, for a desperate drop- 
kick for goal: Was not its present reputation that of a 
technical institution? It seems an innocent question, but 
at the sound of it Cornell was itself again. That was true, 
said Dean Smith—unfortunately true, for the reputation 
was an error. Cornell was more than an aggregation of 
technical schools. It was,’ in the fullest sense of the 
word, a university. The mere technical school turns out 
a narrow specialist, but it was the ideal of Cornell to turn 
out specialists who were also men of liberal culture—able 
thinkers, writers and speakers, efficient men among men. 
The modern engineer has to be more than a technician; 
he has to deal with the exponents of big and advanced 
ideas, to make himself the inspiration and the instrument 
of broad sweeps of industrial progress. 

Then the only reason, the reporter suggested, why 
Cornell could not claim to lead the technical schools was 
that it was in a different and a higher class. The shy 
arbutus blushed. It had been discovered. Cornell was a 
technical university perhaps, but the accent was strong on 
‘‘university.”’ 

The voice of Dean Smith was that of the Ithaca Zeit- 
geist. President Schurman put the case thus: When 
Cornell was founded, there happened to be one great field 
unoccupied in American universities—that of technical 
training. Cornell tilled it to the utmost, and reaped the 
reward. From the outset, however, it was strong in other 
departments; but it got little credit for the fact, for other 
universities were as strong or stronger, and having long 
occupied the field, unduly overshadowed Cornell. The 
present aim of the university is to make known what 
it has accomplished in arts, pure science and the liberal 
professions, and to build itself up still higher. 

Doctor White, who lives on the campus and keeps a 
watchful and kindly eye on the creation of his youth, 
points out that from the start the university enjoyed 
the lectures of a corps of non-resident professors, which 
included the most distinguished men of the time—Louis 
Agassiz, James Russell Lowell, Goldwin Smith, Matthew 
Arnold, James Anthony Froude, E, A. Freeman. Always 
the aim had been to make breadth of character and depth 
of culture go hand in hand with utilitarian training. 


(wither has not the reputation of being modest 


a 


rudely-improvised wooden steeple, 

and were manifestly out of tune. 
No matter: They now hang in a lofty romanesque tower 
surmounting the library, and in this present year of grace 
are going back to the bell founder to be recast and to have 
new bells added, so that the chimes may peal harmoni- 
ously in various keys. 

There you have the symbol of the university as a whole. 
It was rude in its beginnings, and the intended note is not 
always sounded; but its ambition is to run through the 
full gamut of education and culture. 

Though independent in endowment, Cornell is histor- 
ically and in spirit closely allied to our State universi- 
ties. Its origin is in the Morrill land grant of 1862, from 
which so many noble institutions have sprung. Ezra 
Cornell, inventor and company manager, was serving in 
the State Senate. A self-made man, he took shame, it is 
said, that he was not able to understand the Latin 
quotations with which his colleagues interlarded their 
speeches, and determined that, if he could help matters, 
no eager young man in the future should suffer his humili- 
ation. However this may be, he united with a youthful 
fellow-senator, Andrew D. White, to prevent the State 
from dividing, scattering and wasting the Federal grants of 
land, as so many other States have done. Local self- 
interest, mainly emanating from feeble and jealous de- 
nominational colleges, arrayed itself strongly against them 
and in favor of partitioning the lands. 

If any one thinks it an easy and a delightful vocation to 
do good to his fellow-men, let him read the records of those 
years. To check the onslaughts of bigotry and ignorance, 
Cornell had to reach deep into his own pocket, and then, 
to secure the full returns from the lands put in his charge, 
he was obliged to devote the best years of his maturity in 
locating them in distant parts of the country and in ad- 
ministering them. His reward was lifelong obloquy. In 
fact, after forty years the voice of calumny is still heard. 
His enemies charged, with a lack of consistency which did 
not in the least detract from their vehemence, that he was 
seeking to glorify his name at the 
expense of the State, that he was 
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to the old-fashioned curriculum of his alma mater —a series 
of dry, soulless recitations from textbooks in science, 
mathematics and the classics, which every man was forced 
to undergo, whatever his capacities, and beyond which the 
college offered nothing. He had continued his education in 
Germany, and then taken a professorship of history at Ann 
Arbor, where he found the German tradition in full swing. 
When Ezra Cornell called him to be president of the new 
foundation, he regarded the foremost of the State univer- 
sities as a force destined to prove the salvation of higher 
education in America. As he has himself said, Cornell is 
the daughter of the University of Michigan. 

As happened at the parent institution, German ideals 
gave way for the time to American practicality. The older 
colleges of the East had preémpted the field of ‘‘liberal”’ 
education as they understood it, and were attracting the 
sons of the rich. Like the State universities, Cornell had to 
begin with boys from the plow, the saw and the anvil—a 
necessity by no means disconcerting to the founder. 

His ideal, since inscribed on the seal of the university, 
was: ‘‘I would found an institution where any person can 
receive instruction in any subject.”” To live up to the 
terms.of its charter, the university had to open its doors 
before the buildings, few as they were, were completed — 
before there were doors to open, or windows to shut, for 
that matter. 

This was in 1868. Ezra Cornell announced through the 
press that students without means would be able, by 
working one-half of each day on the unfinished plant, to 
pay the expenses of their education, which would occupy 
the other half. Doctor White is at pains to explain in his 
autobiography that he was absent from Ithaca when the 
offer was made. Destitute enthusiasts arrived in droves, 
unfit either to labor or to learn. One was the father of a 
family, and was grieved to find that no provision could be 
made for his offspring in case of his demise. Another was 
a teamster from a Western State, who could neither read 
nor write. When remonstrated with, he quoted the words 
of the founder: ‘‘I would found an institution where any 
person can receive instruction in any subject.”’ Most of 
the students, however, were sturdy, self-respecting youths, 
who hoped by hard work and self-denial to rise abeve 
their origin. 

The technical colleges lead in numbers, as in reputation. 
Out of a total registration of 3442, almost one-third, or 
1072, are under Dean Smith in the Sibley College of 
Mechanical Engineering. This includes a department of 
Electrical Engineering and one of Naval Architecture, 
the latter having a naval tank in a canal above a neighbor- 
ing waterfall, which is only less admirable than that at 
the University of Michigan. In spite of the qualified 
modesty of its dean, Sibley College is believed at Cornell, 
and in many other places, to be the most successful depart- 
ment of its kind in the country —perhaps, in any country. 
It gave evidence of its quality as early as the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. In the fair devoted to a century of 
American progress, Sibley exhibited a steam engine of 
advanced and salable design, surface plates, power lathes 





building up a ‘‘godless” university, 
and that he was using the national 
land grant to swell his private for- 
tune. His was a nature stoic to the 
point of austerity and taciturn to 
the point of secretiveness. It was 
enough for him that he secured for 
New York many times the sums any 
other State received from its Federal 
grants and left the university free 
alike from the dominance of bigotry 
and of politics. 

It is highly characteristic that 
Andrew D. White first won the 
admiration of Ezra Cornell by 
opposing him. It was he, in fact, 
who pointed out the paramount 
necessity of keeping the grant intact, 
so as to found a university worthy 
of thename. He had noillusions as 
to the kind of education that had 
made their fellow-Solons so glib in 
Latinity. Yale man though he was, 
and what is more, a Bones man, he 
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was radically, even bitterly, opposed 


Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering 
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The College of Arts and Sciences, number- 
ing 735, contains only a little more than a fifth 
of the total registration, and is one-third 
smaller than the single technical department 
of mechanical and electrical engineering. Its 
departments of economics, history and philos- 
ophy are strong, owing probably to Doctor 
White’s influence, as are also the departments 
of pure science, owing to the influence of the 
technical colleges. 

From the outset the instruction has been 
inspired by German ideals, and the elective 
system is espoused with an ardor only equaled 
by its quixotic champion, Harvard. Muse- 
ums have been an object of especial care. 

The library is one of the three or four larg- 
est in the country, numbering 350,000 vol- 
umes, among which there is a very small 
proportion of superseded books and other 
dead matter. Doctor White has given it his 
vast private collection in history and eco- 
nomics, and it contains also the best collec- 
tion in the country in Dante, Petrarch and 
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and tools of precision, all constructed for the occasion 
by its pupils. The country received the exhibit with 
the neglectful silence which for so many decades made 
modesty of doubtful value at Ithaca. In a neighboring 
booth a school of technology in Moscow put forth certain 
engines and tools of antiquated design and no merchant- 
able value, but exquisitely finished and showily arranged. 
The head of an American technical school wrote an 
enthusiastic magazine article declaring that the Russian 
exhibit pointed out the path of progress to 

American schools. 


Romance Literature in general. The gradu- 

ate school, numbering 213, is large in propor- 
tion to the undergraduate department. Yet, after all has 
been said, both are of a secondary order. 

In its technical departments, in short, Cornell is seriously 
rivaled only by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
but in all other departments many institutions overtop it. 

It is not quite clear that Cornell has succeeded in 
imbuing its technical students with the true spirit of 
university education. Some of them are college gradu- 
ates, but for the most part they come straight from the 
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an original and highly effective means of insuring that 
those who receive financial aid from the university shall be 
fit to profit by it. There are four scholarships for each of 
the 150 Assembly Districts of the State of New York, and 
they are awarded by competitive examination. When stu- 
dents already in residence are overtaken by poverty their 
fees are remitted and money is advanced, but only in case 
they are of proved mental calibre. Mediocrity is prevented 
from leaving its proper field on the farm or in the mechanic 
arts to make a failure in the technical and learned profes- 
sions. The Cornell system has the further advantage of 
creating a vital bond between the State school system and 
the university —a bond which has already resulted in rais- 
ing the standards of both. Inso faras Cornell is a farmers’ 
university, the fact is to its soundest advantage. 

And it is far more than this. Year by year it is attract- 
ing larger numbers of the sons of the well-to-do who respect 
simple and solid efficiency. Over half of the students come 
from New York; but every State and Territory of the 
Union is represented in approximate proportion to its 
population, from Pennsylvania, which sends 310 students, 
to Indian Territory, which sends two, and Idaho, which 
alone sends one. The dependencies of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii together send nine. Twenty-nine foreign countries 
send 130 students, among them all the leading countries of 
Europe, Asia and South America. There is a Cosmopolitan 
Club at Cornell, which is parent of the similar organization 
at Michigan. Wholesomely sectional in its origin, Cornell 
is as wholesomely national and international. 

It might almost be taken as a corollary of this that its 
spirit is vigorously athletic. Doctor White was himself a 
boating man, and penned the first challenge to row that 
ever passed between Yale and Harvard. He has always 
encouraged sane inter-university sports, and he recalls with 

special pride that he gave the shells for its first 
contests between rival factions at home. It 





In his fascinating autobiography, Andrew 
D. White, the mildest-mannered man that 
ever committed murder with flat irony, relates 
that, when he was Minister to Russia, one 
Wischniegradsky, formerly head of the Mos- 
cow School of Technology and then Minister 
of Finance, praised American railroading. The 
climax was reached when Moscow methods 
proved inadequate to Russian needs, and 
‘‘men from American schools, trained in the 
methods of Cornell, sent out locomotives and 
machinery of all sorts for the new Trans- 
Siberian Railway, the starting point of which 
was this very Moscow, whose technical school 
was praised by American critics.” 

Another of the triumphs of Sibley was to 
build a dynamo and with it light the college 
campus when electric lighting was all but un- 
known in the United States. Doctor White 
also relates that he foresaw the future of elec- 
tricity, and, overcoming opposition from the 
university by pledging his own private re- 
sources for this, founded the department of 








used to be said, and not altogether in jest, that 
Cornell owed its success on the water to the 
fact that the men had to climb the hill somany 
times a day. Now there isa trolley; but the 
university is more clearly than ever supreme 
in boating—an eminence held by no other 
university in any sport, not even by Yale in 
football. In times past Ithaca seemed prone 
to assert itsown glory. Much is to be forgiven 
to youth, especially when it is denied the 
opportunity to prove its mettle. Now Cornell 
has met its chief opponents and vanquished 
them, and the once vociferous rowing dog 
barks no more. Even Yale is forgiven to the 
extent of occasional baseball games. 

For variety in athletic prowess Cornell is less 
remarkable than for excellence in its favorite 
sport; but in recent years it has made rapid 
advances in football, baseball, on the track 
and in several minor sports. For the first 
time in Ithaca, I saw undergraduates making 
‘‘dope sheets” on the intercollegiate cham- 
pionships and checking them off as the results 
were announced by telegraph. No influence 








electrical engineering —‘‘the first ever known 
in the United States and, so far as I can 
learn, the first ever known in any country.” 

Adding to Sibley the College of Civil Engineering (460), 
the College of Architecture (81), the State College of 
Agriculture and the State College of Veterinary Medicine 
(86), the number of technical students is 1960, or almost 
two-thirds of the total registration. The two latter, re- 
joicing in recent liberal grants from the State, have 
erected new buildings and are looking to a rapid increase 
in quality of instruction and the number of students. 
There is no School of Mines. 

All of these colleges, except possibly that of architecture, 
are of the highest rank, having a long record of able teach- 
ing and famous graduates. Nowhere has the ideal of 
scientific training in a profession given way to a specious 
‘‘practicality.”” The engineering students learn to cal- 
culate actual stresses, and to study the economic applica- 
tion of power; but they spend little of their time in manual 
labor and none of the funds of the institution in operating 
blast-furnaces and Bessemer converters. The students in 
agriculture study the chemistry of soils and the prepara- 
tion of lotions for exterminating destructive insects and 
parasitic bacteria; they make reports on the efficiency of 
fertilizers and on the productivity of various seeds; they 
assist in the manufacture of butter and cheese by means of 
the most recent methods; they study the breeding and 
the care of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs and poultry. But the 
routine work of the farm is delegated to hired men. 

The colleges of liberal professions are smaller and iess 
distinguished. There is no school of theology. The law 
school has 204 students, all of them taking a three-years’ 
course, though a four-years’ course is offered. Its instruc- 
tion is mainly by the ‘‘case system,” though some of the 
teaching is from textbooks. The College of Medicine num- 
bers 323 regular students. To gain hospital facilities, the 
two upper classes are in New York City, where the institu- 
tion is doing excellent work. The instruction of the two 
lower years is given both in New York and in Ithaca. 
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View of North Part of Campus from Sage Tower 


preparatory school. The lectures of the brilliant group of 
non-resident professors used to assemble and inspire the 
entire university; but they are a thing of the past, and the 
regular work is so absorbing that the students have little 
time for non-technical culture. 

In law and medicine an increasing number of American 
institutions keep alive the true university spirit by re- 
quiring the A. B. degree for entrance. The Cornell medical 
school encourages students to take the A. B. by permitting 
them to count the last year in the course as the first year of 
medical study, so that both degrees may be 
taken in seven years; and there is talk of rais- 


is more powerful in creating a vigorous and 
united university spirit than athletics. 

The social organization, like that at Michigan, blends 
the characteristic features of the West and the East. 
Nowhere, to my knowledge, has the fraternity system been 
more fully developed. The chapter houses line the lofty, 
wooded crest of Cascadilla Gorge, murmurous with the 
sound of tumbling waters, or hang on the declivity of the 
campus hill, commanding the noble prospect of Cayuga 
Lake and the restful lap of Ithaca Valley with its vigorous 
hills beyond. If the homes of American undergraduates 

(Continued on Page 26) 





ing the standard of both medical and law 
schools by requiring two, and perhaps four, 
years of college work. But as yet the vast 
majority of students are without culture in 
the humanities. 

The enlargement of intelligence and the 
training of the mind are only a part, how- 
ever, of the function of higher education. 
Popular common-sense regards our universi- 
ties as seminars for the propagation of man- 
ners as well as of the scientific spirit— 
laboratories for the testing of character as 
well as of gases. There is a general belief 
that one can tell a Yale man from a Harvard 
man or a Princeton man at sight. In this 
matter of university tradition and atmos- 
phere Cornell has, in the scant four decades 
of its life, made notable progress. It was 
once the supercilious habit of older institu- 
tions to look down on it as a university of 
farmers. That, in some measure, it still is, 
but the fact is very far from being prejudicial. 

The ambition to rise means energy, but not 














always ability. Doctor White early devised 
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WHEN THE FLAG FALLS 


The Call of the Vine and the Fig-Tree 
By JACQUES FUTRELLE 
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Batty Logan was Despondent 


I 
ATTY LOGAN and I were out in the paddock look- 
B ing on idly while a stable-boy rubbed down a 
mettlesome mare. Batty was in a meditative mood. 
It was a longing for his own vine and fig-tree; a vision of 
contentment viewed through hazy anticipation; happiness 
in perspective beside his own hearthstone. 

‘Say, Beau,” he remarked after a while, ‘‘I guess it’d be 
pretty punk, wouldn’t it, to go home every night, weary an’ 
exhausted from usin’ a lead-pipe on the bookies, an’ have 
Tootsie-Wootsie meet you at the front door with a kiss?” 

‘It all depends,’”’ I ventured diplomatically. 

“Seems to me it’d be just fairly rotten to find your 
slippers waitin’ so you could sit down an’ warm your kicks 
by the open plumbin’ preliminary to drawin’ up to a 
modest repast o’ hummin’-bird tongue an’ onions?” 

“There are worse things,’’ I admitted. 

‘An’ after the nuts you’d light your cigar an’ put your 
feet on the mantel, while Tootsie’d read you a couple o’ 
yards o’ poetry, an’ you’d both get good an’ mushy. Wow! 
Wow! I guess that wouldn’t be goin’ some? Huh?’”’ 

This was the feeling that has drawn men from the ends 
of the earth to a cottage in a shady lane. Every one has 
known it. 

““You know, Beau,” Batty mused on, ‘‘I ain’t never had 
no more home than a jack-rabbit. I don’t know what it 
means. Before I got a half-Nelson on the bookies an’ jiu- 
jitsued ’em down to their collar-buttons, me downy couch 
used to be a dry-goods box up a back alley, an’ I had the 
original blue counterpin ever’ night, except when it was 
cloudy. Honest, I’m gettin’ real nutty about a place to 
live. Gert’d have to be there, of course.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed. 

“T want a home, you know—a home with hot an’ cold 
janitor service, an’ Brussels sprouts growin’ out o’ me own 
Brussels carpet, an’ twenty-seven electric lights in one 
room—if I want ’em. An’ every day I'd put me trusty 
lead-pipe in me back pocket, an’ go down to the track, an’ 
know that Gert’d be waitin’ for me when I got back home 
—perhaps. All she’d have to do would be to ’tend the 
baby—B. Logan, Jr.—an’ dodge the installment man, an’ 
cop things out o’ the dum’ waiter as it went past. It sure 
does sound mighty good to meh!”’ 


“‘A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou——”’ 

I quoted. 

“‘Gee! That’s the cheese, Beau. Who said it?”’ 

‘‘Omar Khayyam.” 

‘“‘Weli, Omar Cayenne certainly is the pepper, ain’t he? 
A book o’ pomes, a scuttle o’ hops, some pumpernickel 
an’ Gert out undera tree. Oh, me gran’mother! He don’t 


know what a guy wants. Oh, no! An’ here me livin’ ina 
hotel where they charge me two dollars every time I take a 
glass o’ ice-water. An’, Beau, take my word for it—ain’t 
nothin’ there but four straight walls, a bed, a crippled 
table an’ one indecent light. Ain’t that a joint to call 
home? Oh, me! Oh, my! Oh, mamma!” 

Batty went over and tentatively caressed the flank of the 
mare. Heside-stepped just in time to avoid a vicious kick. 

“‘What’s her name, son?” he inquired of the stable-boy. 

“Blue Bell. She’s goin’ in the first race.” 

Batty returned to where I stood. 

“‘Say, Beau,”’ he inquired, ‘‘when you're goin’ to marry 
a girl, how do you tell her?” 

“You don’t tell her,” I explained. ‘‘ You ask her.” 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’, quit your kiddin’! When two 
people is dead nuts on each other, what’s the good of 
askin’? If you’re wise, go get the minister, that’s what. 
An’, just between me an’ you, I guess Gert ain’t dippy 
about me, anyhow. Oh, no, she is not—I do not think! 
The Duke? Forget it, Beau. Mushy mush! He never 
was one-two-eleven, even in his pammy days.” 

“The customary thing to do when you ask a lady’s hand 
in marriage,’’ I went on, ‘‘is to ——”’ 

‘Don’t make me laugh, Beau. Me lip’scracked! Ask 
a lady’s hand in marriage! I know! Down on the floor in 
your fresh-honed pants an’ wear all the crease out while 
you ask ownliest-own if she won’t be ipsey-dipsey’s 
dopsey-wopsey. If I ever tried that on Gert she’d gimme 
the ha, ha, an’ I don’t blame her.”’ 

“Well, that’s the approved way,” I insisted. “Of 
course, there are innumerable variations. For instance, a 
moonlight night and Ee 

‘Well, I’m here to tell you, Beau, I’m goin’ to walk u 
to Gert one o’ these days, grab her by the left lunch-hook, 
an’ yank her down a back street until I see a D. D. sign, 
an’ that’s where I’m goin’, There won’t be no witness but 
the cook.” 

“‘T imagine she may have something to say about that.” 

“Not a peep. She won’t know till it’s all over. I’m 
goin’ to do the whole thing in one swell foop, then put on 
three extra pairs o’ pants an’ go tell Paw. Can you see 





Jim Reed takin’ one flyin’ jump at me? ‘Wow-wow!’ 
said the fox.” 

‘By the way, does Reed understand the situation?” I 
inquired. 


Batty stared at me blankly for a moment, then went 
over and spoke to the stable-boy again. 

“She got a chancet to-day?” 

ae Nope. ” 

‘“What’s she startin’ for?”’ 

“Run some o’ the beef off. She’ll be good in another 
week or two.” 

‘Well, don’t forget your Uncle Fuller,” Batty requested. 
He passed a fat, black cigar to the boy and returned to me. 
“I dunno what Jim Reed knows,” he ex- 
plained, ‘an’ I ain’t sittin’ up nights 


“Well, that ain’t her,” Batty grinned. He turned to me 
with a wink. ‘‘I tell you, Beau, this fatal curse o’ beauty’ll 
get me in trouble yet. I’ll bet in another year Gert’ll have 
my head lookin’ like a billiard-ball soaked in anti-hairine.”’ 

“Are you kiddin’ me?” demanded the girl. 

“Oh, fiffles!”’ laughed Batty. 

‘‘My; but you’re fresh!” 

‘said Lady Gwendolyn Maltravers to the Mar-kiss,’’ 
Batty added. 

“That ain’t funny.” 

‘returned the Mar-kiss with a haughty stare.” 

Miss Reed turned to me. 

‘* Ain’t he the limit?” she demanded. 

‘*_replied Lady Gwendolyn Maltravers with a snort. 
Oh, me gran’mother, Gert! Forget it! Me an’ Beau have 
been lookin’ for information. I want to pick up just about 
enough to-day to put a diamond-studded piano in that 
front room.” 

“What front room?” asked Miss Reed. 

“Oh, you'll know all right, all right,” Batty responded. 

There was a sudden softening of the tone which brought 
a quick flush to the girl’s face. For one instant there was 
eager expectancy, then pieased embarrassment. She 
turned and stared away across the race track. 

“Did you find out anything?” she asked at last. 

“Nope. Nothin’ diddin’ yet.” 

Again there was a pause. 

‘Father said somethin’ about Haskell havin’ a good 
chance to ” she began. 

‘Said somethin’ about it?” interrupted Batty quickly. 

‘*He’s back from Chicago,’”’ the girl went on without 
turning. ‘‘Came this mornin’. He said Haskell ought to 
be good.” 

Batty stared thoughtfully at the back of her head. 

“That what made you late gettin’ down?” he asked. 

*Yes,”’ she replied, in a queer little voice. ‘‘Father’s 
awful angry, an’ he wants to see you this afternoon. Now, 
Batty, don’t—don’t——-”” She stopped. 

‘“Wants to see me!” Batty repeated thoughtfully. He 
was silent for a long time. ‘Let’s go get a smoke, Beau,”’ 
he suggested suddenly, and we turned away. 

‘Batty, please don’t ——”’ the girl began. Again there 
was on her face that strange, wistful expression. 

Batty turned suddenly and clasped both her hands in 
his, then we went down into the betting-ring. 

‘‘Well, Beau,’ he remarked at last, ‘‘ the worst has came. 
First thing you know there’ll be enough o’ Jim Reed’s pink 
whiskers scattered around here to make a hair mattress!’’ 





u 
HEN Stanley met Livingstone in the heart of an 
African jungle their greeting was classic in its 
simplicity. So Jim Reed met Batty Logan down in the 
betting-ring. Just what Batty expected, as an immediate 





worryin’ about what he does know. I 
reckon, though, it ain’t much, because he’s 
been out in Chicago for a couple o’ spells, 
an’ naturally I ain’t wrote him no billy- 
doos: I guess Gert ain’t neither.” 

‘“‘Have you discussed the matter with 
her?” 

“Discussed nothin’. Beau, I told you I 
ain’t goin’ to discuss it—I’m just goin’ to 
take her.” 

“When?” 

Batty grinned cheerfully. 

“Search me!” he replied. ‘I’ve got to 
screw me nerve up to it first.” 

We left the paddock and went along 
toward the grandstand. In the distance I 
saw Miss Reed in her accustomed place in 
the box. She was looking in the opposite 
direction, but turned as we entered. 

“‘Oh, I was wonderin’ where you was,” 
she remarked. 

““You was late,’’ Batty explained, ‘‘so I 
been down the line makin’ love to Lizzie 
Anne.” 

““Who’s she?” 
coldly. 

‘*See the peacharino there in the fourth 
box—the one with the lace lid?” 


demanded Miss Reed 














“I see her.’”’? Miss Reed sniffed. 


“I was Just Telling Miss Reed a Queer Little Story” 


DSS aca 





consequence of that meeting, I could only conjecture from 
a clenched right hand, and a shifty forward poise on the 
balls of his feet. I had expected pyrotechnics, fireworks 
with a balloon ascension after the grand concert, but Reed 
offered a velvet glove. 

“How are you, Logan?” he inquired cordially. 

“Just able to set up an’ have me bed made,” Batty 
replied tersely. ‘‘But I’m expectin” to grow worse any 
minute.” 

He straightened up with a sheepish grin and favored 
me with a quick, comprehensive glance over his shoulder. 
“Are the bookies treating you well?” Reed went on. 

“Oh, I’m managin’ to subtract a livin’ at the point o’ a 
crowbar,’ Batty rejoined. ‘‘It’s just a shade better’n 
second-story work, but I ain’t got no private yat yet.” 

Reed laughed and offered cigars. Batty accepted one, 
examined it doubtfully, then chucked it into his mouth. 

“‘T’d like a little private conversation with you,” Reed 
suggested. 

Again Batty glanced at me. There was a grim yet 
quizzical expression on his sunburned face. 

“‘Me office hours are all the time,” he said. ‘‘Always in.” 

“T’ll see you after a while, Batty,’’ I remarked, and 
started to withdraw. 

‘Oh, come along,” interposed Reed pleasantly. ‘‘We 
can find [a table somewhere in the café, and, I think, 
I'd rather prefer that you be present.” 

I acquiesced, and so it came to pass that 


‘Well, as a child the things which mean so much to her 
now meant nothing,’’ Reed continued. ‘‘Certain acts of 
mine have been called into question, but they meant 
nothing to her then. They do now. She’s not a child 
any more; she’s a woman. I never realized that until 
about the time you met her. Now, I want to get her away 
from all this. IfI don’t, those things which meant nothing 
will begin to contaminate. Do you know what I mean?”’ 

“Yep, I know,” Batty replied. 

Here was an unexpected streak of decency in Jim Reed. 
It was little short of amazing to me, and apparently it had 
the same effect on Batty, too. Reed went on: 

“Now, Logan, you were a good jockey, you are a good 
horseman. You know your business. But you belong 
here on the race-track; you're a part of it. It’s your 
bread and butter, it’s your business and pleasure, as it is 
mine. So you’re not the man for my son-in-law. Now, 
wait a minute. She’s got to get away from it all, and that 
means that she has got to get away from you.” 

“Why didn’t you keep her away in the first place?”’ 
Batty demanded abruptly, fiercely. 

“That’s my business. If I haven’t made you see, I 
never will.” 

There was a steely glitter in Reed’s eyes as he leaned 
forward on his elbows across the table and gazed 
straight at Batty. Batty returned the stare unflinchingly. 
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watch, even if you do stan’ for fake horses in races. Now 
youwait a minute! If it hadn’t’a’ been forGert, I'd’a’ give 
you the hook a long time ago. But don’t make any mis- 
take, Jim. The Duke don’t belong. He’s barred in the 
bettin’—over the fence—three strikes an’ out—he foozled 
his approach—he’s in the nine hole.” 

Unconsciously I tilted my chair back to arise. Reed’s 
face changed color, but he remained seated, and there was 
something of wonder in the blue eyes. 

“There ain’t no secrets here,” Batty went on. ‘I’m 
talkin’ about that Don Pedro thing. Now, I don’t want 
to be nasty, Jim, but I sure will kick up an odor aroun’ 
here if I have to.” 

‘“What about the Don Pedro thing?” Reed asked in- 
solently. 

“T’m ashamed to tell you,” Batty retorted aggressively. 
‘T’ll write the whole history for you in ten volumes—I do 
not think.” 

Reed glared at him for an instant, then arose. We were 
all on our feet now. 

“‘But you didn’t give Chatterton a square deal,’’ he 
repeated. 

‘Leave it to the girl whether he’s in the runnin’,”’ 
Batty suggested defiantly. ‘‘Let her say who is the real 
imported fromage.”’ 

“T will leave it to her,’’ Reed responded calmly. ‘But 

I’ll tell her you lied when you told her 
Chatterton was married.” 





I was present at the interview between 
two gentlemen who hated each other as 
cordially as two gentlemen ever have hated 
each other—the one a knave, a trickster, 
an eminent figure in the under-world of 
racing; the other a clean-hearted, verbose, 
irrepressible optimist. 

The waiter came, and went and came 
again. Batty thoughtfully hefted in his 
right hand the bottle of beer he had called 
for. I didn’t know if Reed understood, 
but I did. That bottle might become a 
weapon of warfare. 

‘Logan, do you think you gave Chat- 
terton a square deal?” Reed asked at last, 
quietly. 

“Chatterton?” Batty repeated. ‘‘Oh, 
you mean the Duke? Sure I gave hima 
square deal, an’ then some.” 

“You told my daughter he was mar- 
ried?’’ Reed continued. 

“‘Guilty,” Batty grinned reminiscently. 

“But he isn’t married.” 

“I can prove an alibi,” Batty replied. 
“T ain’t no scatchen nor matrimonial 
bureau, nor nothin’. An’ anyway, he said 
he was married—pleaded guilty right there 
while Gert was lookin’.” 

Reed seemed a little surprised, and gave 
me an inquiring glance. I nodded assent 
to the statement. 

“Why did he say he was married?” he 
asked curiously. ‘‘What caused him to 
say such a thing?” 

‘‘ Ain’t you wise?’’ Batty asked in turn. 

“‘T don’t know why he should make such 
a statement.” 

“Well, I’ll never tell you, an’ Gert don’t 
know, so, if the Duke don’t loosen up on it, 








wy Cha Kaas 


Batty’s hands caressed a seltzer-siphon 
tentatively. I caught hold of his arm and 
he glanced around at me suddenly with a 
grin. 

‘“You’re on, Jim,” he declared. ‘Tell 
her that I lied, an’ I'll tell her why. 
You're on!” 

There was an embarrassed pause. 
Finally, Reed spoke. 

“‘There’s no need of you and I having 
our knives out, Logan,”’ he said carelessly. 
He turned as if to go. ‘‘ By the way, you 
want to get on Haskell in the fifth race. 
He'll win.” 

“Aw! ——” flamed Batty. 


Wm 
‘“"DEAU, here’s me cue to go crawl ina 
hole an’ pull the hole in after me,” 
Batty complained. ‘‘I’ma mental cripple! 
An intellechooal void! A thimbleful o’ 
vacuum! Nothin’, surrounded by a hole! 
Are you wise to what I have did, Beau?”’ 

I waited patiently for details. 

“‘Here I made that yelp to Jim Reed 
about lettin’ him tell Gert I lied, an’ I was 
to tell her why. Why, Beau, I can’t. 
Don’t you remember that I’m under a 
double copper-riveted promise not to 
loosen to Gert or to nobody else about the 
Duke, an’ that shortage o’ his’n that I 
helped make good? If he’s on the level 
with me, I just got to be on the level with 
him, an’, meanwhile, Jim Reed’ll sure fix 
my clock with Gert. What am I goin’ to 
do about it?” 

I was somewhat interested in the prob- 
lem myself. I remembered Batty’s prom- 
ise to Chatterton perfectly; I remembered 








there’s nothin’ diddin’.” 

Reed sat silently staring at us for a 
moment. I knew, and he knew that I knew, but he 
asked nothing, and I volunteered nothing. At last he 
lifted his glass. 

“How!” he said. 

“All the hair off your head,” Batty responded cheer- 
fully. 

Reed replaced his glass on the table with the utmost 
deliberation. There was an expression on his face that I 
had never seen there before—something of consideration, 
even of tenderness. 

“Logan, you’re a kid,’”’ he remarked finally. ‘You 
don’t understand—you can’t understand—the responsi- 
bilities of afather. Now, look here a minute,” and his tone 
hardened. ‘Don’t get excited, and don’t try to be funny. 
Here is a girl less than nineteen years old. Whatever you 
may have heard of me, whatever you may know of me, and 
whatever you may think of me, I’m her father. Whatever 
else I may do I’ve got to look out for her future. 

“‘She barely remembers her mother, because she was a 
baby almost when she died, and that means that she has 
been in my care around the race-tracks of this country for 
fifteen years. You know that isn’t the proper bringing up 
for a girl, yet what could I do? She is devoted to me, has 
always been, and she has been, perhaps, the sole restrain- 
inginfluencein my life. Isimply couldn’t make up my mind 
to tuck her away in a school somewhere. This is not an 
apology for anything I have done. I’m merely trying to 
make you understand. You know what the race-track is.” 

“Yep,” said Batty gravely. ‘I know it.” 


“ Well, Jim, It’s a Show-Down” 


“I met Chatterton casually,” Reed explained. ‘He's 
the sort of a man I imagine a woman would like, and he 
doesn’t belong here—he’s on a different level. He is ina 
business where there is a future, where there is promotion, 
and where quality counts. In time, he may be a big man. 
I introduced him to my daughter for those reasons, and 
for the additional reason that I knew him to be honest and 
straightforward and decent.” 

“Yes, he is—not!’’ Batty blurted. 

“I expected you to say that,” Reed resumed coolly. 
“Of course, it means nothing. Now, Chatterton seems to 
like my daughter and she seemed to like him, yet, for some 
reason, of late he has kept away from her. Now, I’ll tell 
you frankly that I’m going to explain the whole matter to 
her—as yet she knows nothing of it—and when she comes 
here again J will be her escort, or Chatterton will be. In 
other words,”’ he added quite pleasantly, ‘‘ you pass out.” 

Batty’s face was white. He brought the bottle down on 
the table so violently that it crumbled up under his hand 
and blood started from his fingers. 

“The Duke won’t come to the race-track,’’ he declared 
flatly. 

““Why?”’ Reed inquired. 

‘Now, look here, Jim Reed, let’s understan’ each other 
once for all,’’ Batty went on, suddenly calm. ‘‘I’m here to 
tell you that the Duke won’t come to the race-track any 
more for the same reason, if I open my face, you won’t come 
any more. I know you, and I ain’t stuck on you fora 
father-in-law for a minute, but you wouldn’t steal a man’s 


it while he was talking to Reed, and 

didn’t see any way out of it, unless he 
violated his promise. Batty never breaks promises. 
I shook my head. 

“Honest, Beau, it’s enough to make me want to go down 
an’ give the Duke a sassy slap on the ker-nuckles, or a 
swift kick in the ker-neck,”’ he went on hopelessly. ‘‘Of 
course, the Duke ain’t comin’ down here without a written 
permit from me, but Gert certainly is goin’ to break up all 
the furniture when Paw convinces her that the Duke ain’t 
got no little Dukess at home. Oh, Lizzie Ann! I ain't 
got no more chancet, Beau, than a snowball in Santiago. 
Say somethin’! How about it?” 

“It certainly is rather a delicate matter to———”’ I 
began. 

‘‘He’s a snake, Beau—Jim Reed, I mean: the real 
original serpent that hung on by his tail to the apple tree 
in the Garden o’ Eden and offered the first pippin, ’cept 
Jim offered a lemon. I certainly should like to meet him 
in a back alley when I didn’t have nothin’ but a couple o’ 
yards o’ lead pipe. Oh,me! Oh,my! Oh,mamma! I'll 
bet I’d hit him so hard he’d splatter. They’d have to rub 
him off’n the sidewalk with an eraser.”’ 

A thoughtful silence fell upon us. We were down at the 
far end of the grandstand inclosure, where the fence cuts 
off the field-stand. I had drawn Batty in that direction 
to give us a chance to consider the situation. 

‘“What can you do?’’ I asked at last. 

“‘Search me!”’ replied Batty. 

“Break your promise?”’ 

(Continued on Puge 2s) 
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“** Second Storm Seems 
Gathering Southwest Here,’” 
the Answer Continued 


Marconi operator translated his chart to himself. 
‘Shoals, reported in 1905, but also E. D. Reefs, 
reported 1893, existence doubtful; no, P. D.,’”’ he cor- 
rected himself. ‘‘ Position doubtful. More reefs, reported 
With the spray of the mid-Pacific night hurricane 
splashing the glass of even his ‘‘wireless”’ cabin set far up 
on the highest deck beneath the Mongolian’s bridge, the 
operator strained his eyes anxiously into the bursting 
blackness ahead. His shoulders drew up tensely. 

In spurts and short dashes—as a company under fire 
crouches and crawls while the opposing batteries beat 
bitterest upon it and then springs forward in the lulls while 
the batteries must rest or reload—the great Mongolian, 
bound from San Francisco to the Philippines, was making 
its hard advance. As the hurricane beat it, Harling could 
feel it almost consciously pause and crouch; then, as the 
storm fell away, it gathered itself and charged forward 
once more. 

The young man caught the handrail at his side and 
patted it impulsively as the ship, bearing into the very 
heart of the storm, bruised and battered steadily on again 
in its course. 

‘‘Good old Mongolian!” he muttered approvingly. 
Then, recollecting his preoccupation, he reseated himself 
at his instrument, reclamped his receivers to his ears and, 
as he sat again at his ‘‘watch” with patiently straining 
ears, he drew his chart to him once more. 

It was of that great empty expanse of the Pacific which 
lies between a thousand and two thousand miles west of 


GS iarcont op Reef, E. D. Existence doubtful!” the 
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our Hawaiian Islands and double that distance east 
of the Philippines. 

Within those thousands of miles there are, of 
course, many known and position-determined sea- 
marks. For instance, only seven hundred miles or 
so to the east and south of the position which 
Harling had marked as the Mongolian’s upon the 
chart, there is a chain of peaks of marine moun- 
tains where the rocks have reached almost or quite 
to the surface of the sea. Where the peaks have 
themselves topped the tide levels they are islands, 
of course; but, even where the mountain summits 
have not been able quite to reach the surface, but 
are so close below it that they might have been 
dangerous to ships, most of those submerged sum- 
mits in that part of the Pacific have managed to 
become islands, anyway. For in those warm waters, 
millenniums ago, coral attached itself to the sunken 
peaks and builded them up till they had caught 
floating vegetation and decay, till land was formed 
and a few savage inhabitants came so that they 
were finally discovered, claimed and put upon the 
map. 

These—the little circular islands with their rings 
of palm trees, the atolls of our geography days, the 
craters of the extinct submarine volcanoes which 
the coral has built up and raised to the surface— 
are the Ratak chain of the tiny Marshall Archipelago 
which the Germans claim. And a little farther, almost 
directly to the south of these, is another chain formed 
where the subsea mountains have touched the surface, 
and again—where the peaks almost reached, but not quite 
—the coral finished them so that they could be securely 
placed upon the chart and be named and claimed by the 
British as the Gilbert Islands. 

But in the great basin north and east of the Gilberts and 
Marshalls and south and west of the Hawaiians, though 
mighty water-buried Mount McKinleys, Everests and 
Matterhorns reach up out from the great ocean sinks 
almost even to the wash of the sea, nowhere in that ever- 
stretching water desert has the coral yet come to build 
upon their peaks to raise them up and make them islands, 
known and determined. If you look at the chart you will 
see them recorded only as Harling read them, ‘‘ Reefs, re- 
ported 18 — or 19 —” and, after most of them, ‘‘E. D.”’ or 
bb 3 ys ag 

‘‘Existence doubtful; position doubtful! Why?” 

Harling’s hands clenched appreciatively as he felt the 
storm grasp up the great Mongolian for an instant, squeeze 
it and then fling it down contemptuously again. ‘‘Because 
‘dead men tell no tales,’” he quoted grimiy. ‘‘So these,” 
he touched his chart, ‘‘are only the reefs which those who 
found them have escaped. But what of the uncharted 
reefs ” He paused again in the awe of the storm. 
‘‘The unreported reefs, from whose bourn no traveler re- 
turns.”’ 

His hands had clenched again and his muscles tightened 
spontaneously. At the subconscious alarm, instinctively 
he had raised himself in his seat and strained his eyes out 





By EDWIN BALMER 


into the blue and yellow hgntning- 
rent pall ahead. Still faint and im- 
perceptible almost, but distinct 
enough now to call consciously to the 
operator, the tapper within the re- 
ceptor before him quivered and trembled. A quiver 
again, and then once more the trembling tap sounded from 
the resonator. 

Now, stronger and more audible, as the Mongolian 
bruised its way farther within the range of the other’s 
communication, the tapper rattled again. A long, trem- 
bling tap; a quick, nervous rap; a tremble again; then, the 
rap and again the quiver. 

Harling, with his chart swept aside, waited, alert, cool, 
collected. His hand, which had shot forward impulsively 
to his key, sustained the steady fingers over it patiently. 
Discipline of habit was so strong that, when it had again 
taken command, it had mastered automatically the im- 
pulse which had first come to him, hearing the call, come 
trembling to him through the storm. Again the tapper 
rattled, and, in the same trembling panic, the call clattered 
out once more. 

‘The call in the Continental code!” Harling muttered. 
‘‘And—lightning doesn’t throw off the messages that way. 
That’s—lost nerve!” 

The terrible suspense and exaltation of one who holds 
his yellow envelope unopened came to Harling, magnified 
a thousandfold. For somewhere in that black, broken, 
hurricane-hurled wash of the ocean before him, somewhere 
within a circle of the probable hundred miles limiting 
‘‘wireless’? communication that night, somewhere ahead 
or to starboard or to port or in any of the circle of leagues 
between, a ship was trembling out its chattering call 
through the storm and the man who was sending was in 
fear. 

Harling lifted his head. 

‘‘There’s no one answering,” he exulted. 
ours!” 

He pressed his key down firmly and with a hiss and 
crash, which deafened for its instant even the lightning 
without, the great blue twelve-inch spark leaped across the 
spark gap; and from the humming ninety-foot aérials 
overhead, the answering electric waves spread steadily 
back against the storm. With quick, rattling volleys of 
discharges from the high-power current, ‘‘Mongolian!”’ he 
signaled. ‘‘ Position about 176 W., 14.45 N. Westbound.”’ 

‘‘Ra-attle, rap, ra-a-attle, rap, ra-attle,’”’ the ‘‘call” was 
still trembling in the Mongolian’s resonators. The lip 
of the operator curled. 

‘‘Why doesn’t he stop sending, to receive?” he de- 
manded, angry in his impatience now. 

“Mongolian. 176 W., 14.45 N. Westbound!” the 
eruption from Harling’s coils roared again. ‘‘ What do you 
want?” 

“‘“Mongolian!’” he found himself writing his transcrip- 
tion as the receptor clattered. ‘‘‘Mongolian!’’”’ the man 
was repeating senselessly in his fearful panic of joy. 
‘** Yacht Irvessa going to pieces on reef. Help us! Must 
have aid at once. Help us! Help us!’” the sounder 


“‘T guess it’s 


kept clattering feverishly. ‘‘‘Come to us. We cannot 
last.’”’ 
Harling pressed his lips tight in his disgust. With the 


quickness and certainty of his letters of the trained 
operator, but, with the trembling clatter of the craven 
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spelling them, the message chattered on. “he young 
operator’s tense muscles snapped down upon his key. 
‘‘Ash-cra-ash!’’ his coils roared their imperative inter- 


ruption. ‘‘Ash-ash-ash-ash-ash!’’ they exploded rapidly. 
‘*Cra-ash!” 
‘‘What reef?” they roared steadyingly to the other. 
‘*What is your position?” 


“ce s)6.-~= Help us for .” Harling snapped his 
lead over the words the tapper kept making him write. 
He sprang upon his key again. 

‘‘Cras-as-ash!”’ his spark erupted its vain interruption 
again. ‘‘Where are you?” it demanded. 

He stopped again to listen. But not for a second in 
the panic of his sending had the other man held his current 
to receive. 

‘‘What is your position? 
Harling volleyed back madly in his impotency. 
he tried to command after another second’s wait. 
your position at once!” 

“ce ,~=: two hoursago— have thirty on board. 

‘The fool!’’ Harling cried helplessly into the storm. 

*“* Call—call—call—call—call,’’”’ he read the dots and 
dashes on his tape contemptuously from the beginning. 
‘“‘‘Mongolian—Mongolian. Yacht Irvessa going to pieces 
on reef. Help us! Must have aid at once. Come to us! 
We cannot last. 

There was the break eae Harling himself had been 
sending, but ‘‘‘. - Help us,’”’ the whine was repeated 
again — ‘‘‘ are going to pieces—are going to pieces 
cannot last half-hour; have been breaking up two hours 
for thirty aboard. Iam Pickney, owner—E. H. 
Pickn Pas 

Yet again, as Harling swore softly to himself, the roar of 
the Mongolian’s great spark silenced the resonator, and yet 
again, as the last discharge which crashed its demand 
across the space hissed down, the receptor unheeding 
continued its clattering jerks. ‘“‘. . will reward 
. oe chattered on in its heedless fright; ‘‘‘. 
only come. 

Harling grabbed ' up the bridge communicator. 


What reef are you upon?” 
‘‘Trvessa!’’ 
“Send 


9%? 


“‘Captain? Harling!” he reported quickly. ‘‘I have 
picked up Yacht Irvessa by ‘wireless,’ sir! She reports 
she is going to pieces on a reef. I didn’t know, 
air. . . ». I don’t know. . No, sir. ; 
No, I can’t even get them to listen. Yes, sir. 


Thank you!” 

Black sheets of rain flooded the glass ahead and the 
chattering of the resonator had ceased as the captain slid 
back the door. The spark behind was already volleying 
rapidly again. 

“Tt’s a bender of a night,’ the captain nodded to 
the other’s look as, shiny and dripping, he stood over the 
operator and glanced through the transcription of the 
messages. He nodded his understanding again as he put 
them down. ‘‘ What are you sending now?” 

‘“He seemed to have run out of ‘save us-es,’ so, on the 
chance he may be listening, I’m trying again to ask him 
where he thinks he is, sir. Ah! Here it comes.” 

“Tt says?” 

**‘T don’t know. I don’t know,’”’ Harling read it slowly. 
*** We were bound for San Francisco,’ ”’ the panicky chatter- 
ing of the sounder was running on more rapidly now, 
“*from Manila. Have been driven before this storm two 
days till struck this reef. No land within thousand miles. 
Cometous! Wearebreakingup. We .. . 

The captain nodded his fuller comprehension as he 
turned from the operator, and Harling swore unrebuked. 

“The Schjetman reef is the only charted reef within 
three hundred miles of our reckoning,” the captain said, 
‘‘and that is almost two hundred miles to west. 
Could you send that far to-night?’ he asked the operator. 
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“‘T don’t think even we could,” Harling said, ‘‘and 
a yacht ad 

‘“Whait are you asking?”’ the captain asked, as the 
other broke off and the spark roared out again. 

‘‘For his radius of communication. Here it comes, 
sir: ‘Seventy miles, I think.’” 

‘‘A yacht under these conditions?” the captain 
asked the other’s opinion. ‘‘Even if he could make 
seventy, that precludes the Schjetman—if it’s in the 
place the charts show it. What are you asking?’”’ 

‘‘His aérials. How long his wires are! Here it 
comes: 

‘**Thirty feet,’’’ Harling read. ‘‘Seventy miles!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘The ” Harling checked him- 
self. ‘‘We must have been within forty miles to get 
him at all to-night, sir,’”’ he said. ‘‘If we are going 
toward him, we might now be within thirty-five. 
But, of course, he may be anywhere within a circle 
of the forty miles. What, sir?’’ 

‘‘Some unreported reef, then, I said,” the captain 
muttered. ‘‘Where? You have said it yourself,” 
he jerked his head to the blackness without. ‘‘Any- 
where within a reach of forty miles ahead or either 





side. And this night we could scarcely see, even a 
searchlight, five miles! Unless you can—what’s 
that?” 

‘Save us!’’’ Harling read in answer. ‘‘‘ We're 


breaking up! We're breaking up. Save us! Sa—’’ 

The chattering was checked in the midst of a letter. 

The older man watched unmoved as the younger 
sprang upon his key. With far-off rending and 
ruption of the sky, the seas and heavens vibrated and 
shook. Feeble, powerless and unheeded, the Mongolian’s 
little blue spark hissed into the storm. 

‘‘Irvessa!’’ it cried. ‘‘Irvessa! Pickney! Irvessa!”’ 

The captain put his hand kindly on the young man’s 
shoulder as he looked up. A moment before, in his in- 
tolerant, impatient impulse, he had been swearing at the 
man who had now ceased to call. But his eyes now filled 
with tears which he let his commander see, unashamed. 
Again he called and again. No answer came. 

‘‘You’ve done all you could, boy; they’re gone,’’ the 
captain said with what, to youth, seems the callous ac- 
ceptance and easy resignation of the old. 

Yet he waited while the boy turned rebelliously again 
to his key. Again he signaled and again; but the 
taps which had brought him the chattering cries of him 
going to death upon his little yacht sounded no more. 
The one who had called to the boy had been one whom, 
through every rap and tremble of his messages, the boy 
had despised; yet he had called to this boy for help, and 
now he was gone—unaided. Harling raised his head. 

‘‘They’re gone, sir.’ 

The captain gathered up the operator’s transcription 
silently. 

‘‘T want these for the log,” he said. ‘‘They are com- 
plete? The Yacht Irvessa, and the man who was sending 
said he was Pickney, owner?” 

‘‘The Irvessa,’”’ Harling checked it off from the tape of 
his automatic register. ‘‘ Yes, sir. The man who was send- 
ing said he was E. H. Pickney, owner, and there were 
thirty on board. It is all there, sir.” 

“‘Very good. The Irvessa—yacht,’”’ the captain re- 
viewed them absently. ‘‘Pickney—yes, E. H. Pickney, 
owner.”” He nodded to the operator. ‘‘Thank you.”’ 

‘‘Why, sir?” the boy started impulsively as he watched 
him. ‘‘Have you ever, sir—do you happen to know any- 
thing of it, sir?”’ 

‘‘The Irvessa?”’ the captain was rather repeating it to 
himself. ‘‘Yes,” he decided finally. ‘‘It’s in my cabin, I 
think,” he went on quickly as he moved away. ‘‘I’ll have 
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** We Probably Shall Not Last it, but Both Boats Should’” 


it sent you. The first page or somewhere in the Sunday 
section,” he ran on enigmatically. ‘‘I shall be on the 
bridge. If—if any other ship calls, report to me at once!” 

Harling settled the receivers over his ears in acknowl- 
edgment. He was straining silently over the resonators 
when the Japanese boy laid before him the San Francisco 
paper of their day of sailing. 

‘‘The Irvessa,”’ the first large type read which met his 
eye. It was under the picture of a yacht, and about the 
yacht were three portraits, ‘‘Miss Frances Durant,” 
‘‘Etherington H. Pickney” and ‘‘ Lieutenant Sammers.” 
His eyes raced over the accompanying column quickly. 
The story was told in the picturesque colors of a Sunday 
newspaper ‘‘ write-up.” 

The men had been boy friends and then rivals. The poor 
man—the lieutenant—had won. The loser—the rich man 
—under the agreement, was to be groomsman for his friend. 

The lieutenant was then sent to the Philippines for three 
years. The girl and the other man remained in the same 
city. When the three years were almost up, the friend 
had offered to come for the lieutenant in his yacht. He 
had suggested that the girl and her mother surprise the 
groom by accompanying him on the yacht to bring him 
home. Sammers met them at Manila, and then —— 
The Sunday paper gave the girl full credit for not herself 
breaking off the engagement. It was certain she did not. 
But the lieutenant saw how matters stood. 

His friend, who was able to give comfort and luxury in 
the three years, had ‘‘friendlily,” insidiously, but surely, 
been schooling and accustoming the girl to his manner of 
comforts and luxuries till they had become practically 
necessities for her. Sammers had seen the hopelessness of 
the situation for him—a lieutenant on the army pay. He 
blamed no one—not even the army. He merely released 
the girl; and, as Pickney was to have stood groomsman for 
him, now he would stand for Pickney. He would even come 
back with them upon the yacht for the wedding in America. 

The paper further described the yacht, the oil-fed en- 
gines and motor-dynamos, the ‘‘wireless,’’ which Pickney 

(Continued on Page 3!) 
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The Boy at College 


O BRING up strangers’ children correctly is a simple 
matter. Weare reminded of it by seeing the following 
little problem in domestic economy, which, with some 
variation in the figures, is receiving the earnest considera- 
tion of many American households at this time: 


Family income for ensuing year................%1800 
ES EEE OO TE OPT E OEE 600 
Father, mother, Susie and Willie, at home, per 
I ete ied cdichery Sik ad Bead Sak oS EK OE 
SR IN PUI OU 6 oko bv ai os cele e tees eeses ? 


Never having seen Johnny we can solve the problem 
offhand, thus: 

‘‘Unless for technical training do not send him to col- 
lege. Four years of an academic course will add nothing 
to his earning capacity. When it comes to getting a job 
he will still have to begin at the bottom. Probably he will 
have acquired more expensive habits, so that he cannot 
live on the ten dollars a‘ week that would answer for a 
youngster just out of the high school. Habituation to 
pleasant hours on the campus and in the fraternity house 
will make the office grind and the hall bedroom all the 
harder for him. Put him to work at once.” 

But exactly the same mathematical terms applied to 
Bobby, next door, produce quite another answer. He is 
such a lusty, likable, sociable youngster. It is so obvious 
that he would get immense fun out of the free contact 
with a couple of thousand of his like. Shall he be perched 
on a high stool, set sadly to moiling over figures, made to 
keep office hours? Shail he sit very soberly out of sight 
when Banker Jones’ son starts for college? 

Well, no. The answer for Bobby is different. He will 
earn no more for having gone to college; but you, who 
know what the grind of work is, will foolishly keep him 
from it a little longer. Excepting among the rich, a 
college education is mostly a parental indulgence. This 
fall’s enrolment represents a great sum of fond scrimping 
that will bring no return in dollars and cents. But we 
would not have it less. 

The simple old philosophy which spared not the rod, but 
met the youth at the threshold of life with a thick boot, 
preferably copper-tipped, probably produced great results 

among them the slave trade and death penalty for 
picking pockets. The society which, on principle, brought 
up its young with a club was equally brutal in other 
res pects. 


The Graves Society Digs 


HE success of the Socialist candidate for Parliament 
in the by-election at Colne Valley moves one excellent 

old gentleman to warn his countrymen that they will live 
te see the guillotine set up in Trafalgar Square. But more 
cheerful minds will argue that the event which he deplores 
makes the possibility of a guillotine even more remote 
than it was before. 

‘Capitalism,’ said Marx, ‘‘digs its own grave.” 

Experience shows that the prophecy was, in some 
measure, true. Big capitalists have sometimes destroyed 
small ones and detached their support. The admitted 
excesses of capitalism have provoked restrictive measures, 
in which the over-anxious see a socialistic spirit. In what- 
ever way the institution is less free the bonds were pro- 
vided by itself. 

One may imagine Socialism, also, digging its own grave. 
Where it has been a tangible force in government, as in 
Germany and France, whatever objects may be attributed 
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to its influence—-such as cheap and safe industrial insur- 
ance, factory regulations to prevent accidents, better 
housing, checks upon child-labor—have, generally speak- 
ing, lightened the pressure upon the poor. 

One may imagine a state so in fear of Socialism and 
consequently so careful of the unpropertied that capital 
would dare do no wrong, and a Socialist would have noth- 
ing left to talk about except purely speculative theories— 
instead of such more biting topics as ‘‘lung-block”’ tene- 
ments, child-labor, thirty-five-per-cent. industrial insur- 
ance, hundred-per-cent. loan sharks, the injustice imposed 
upon labor by uncompensated killing and maiming in 
industrial processes, mine-owned legislatures. 

Society is always digging some grave. When French 
peasants were paying half to four-fifths their total income 
in taxes to feed royal waste, the Bourbon régime might 
have dug the grave of the Revolution. It kept up the 
pressure and dug its own. As a Socialist argument the 
Standard Oil Company loses force because of the fine 
imposed by Judge Landis. 


Grandfather Clauses 


A A TIME when Georgia’s new law disfranchising 
colored citizens is provoking renewed discussion of 
this troublesome subject it is a trifle disconcerting to dis- 
cover a full-fledged disfranchisement propaganda in the 
State of Lovejoy and Lincoln. Yet there it is, and one 
candidate for governor is making his canvass upon it. 

To down-State people the rapid growth of Chicago pre- 
figures complete domination of the State legislature by 
representatives from that city in the not distant future. 
Chicago, as every one knows, contains an immense ‘‘for- 
eign” population. Much more than half her people are of 
other than Anglo-Saxon blood. They vote, of course, only 
as they are legally citizens of the Republic; yet there is 
more or less agitation, down-State, over the spectre of 
“foreign” domination. 

The difficulty might be met by a ‘‘grandfather” or, at 
least, a great-grandfather clause in the election laws, but 
that would obviously be embarrassing to statesmen of the 
dominant party who wish to be free to criticise grandfather 
clauses in the South. It is proposed to avoid this diffi- 
culty by providing that, no matter how many people may 
reside in Chicago, they shall be entitled to elect only a 
fixed and minor proportion of the legislature. 

Thus, there would be no domination by people of strange 
blood, but simply that domination of such people which 
so many firm friends of political equality deem absolutely 
essential in order to develop the full virtues of the system. 
As we guarantee them perfect political equality, why 
should the ‘‘foreigners” wish to vote, anyhow? 


The Telegraph Business 


E HOPE the Government will investigate the tele- 

graph business. It is an obscure subject, upon which 
light is needed. John Wanamaker, when Postmaster- 
General, looked into it a little, and thought the early in- 
vestors in Western Union must have been getting about 
three hundred per cent. a year. The North Carolina 
Railroad Commission made such examination as its 
limited powers permitted, and opined that about ninety 
millions of the stock was water—having been issued as 
extra dividends and so on. At any rate, every one knows 
the business has been enormously profitable. 

Why have people paid certain individuals such great 
profits when, as universal European experience shows, 
they could run the telegraphing business themselves, by 
the agency of their Government, at much less cost? The 
answer is, of course, that the individuals conduct the 
business more efficiently. 

That answer is approved by long use; yet it must have 
sounded rather odd to persons who wished to telegraph 
about the middle of August and found that the three- 
hundred-per-cent. individuals were not conducting the 
business at all. That a labor question happened to be 
involved is not to the point. Labor is the prime factor of 
the industry. Eliminate efficient handling of labor, and 
any child could run a telegraph business. 

Having to choose between serving the public efficiently 
at a somewhat higher ratio of operating expense and 
serving it with the last degree of demoralized inefficiency, 
the companies cheerfully chose the latter alternative — 
which seems quite paradoxical in persons whose only 
justification for the tolls they charge is the alleged effi- 
ciency of their service. A puzzling subject, surely! 

We seem tosee a large rectangular object of yellow 
hue. If it is really gold, surely the Government’s acid 
test cannot harm it. 


Hieroglyphics of Law 


HICAGO is considerably stirred up over the new 
charter, which is soon to be submitted to popular vote. 
Two troublesome points are: whether, if this organic law 
is adopted, it will become the.duty of policemen to arrest 
all members of labor unions and incarcerate them for long 
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terms on bread and water, and whether the council will 
have power to confiscate all downtown real estate. Some 
minor questions are hotly debated, such as whether citizens 
of malty habit will have to confine themselves to an un- 
slaked diet of salt codfish on the first day of the week, and 
whether the gas company must pay the city a percentage 
of its gross receipts, or the city must pay the gas company 
a percentage. 

The best legal minds opine that none of the extreme 
miseries which critics of the charter imagine can possibly 
happen, and that the new act, in fact, will very slightly 
modify, if at all, the basic conditions of life for the in- 
dividual citizen. 

Yet this does not prevent the critics from citing 
section and paragraph in support of their lugubrious 
views; and, admittedly, the legal minds are stating 
opinions merely—-which may or may not prove well 
founded. Nobody, we believe, ventures to assert posi- 
tively that the charter means exactly so and so and will 
have precisely such and such effects when interpreted by 
the courts. 

Over in Michigan the people are making the third at- 
tempt to amend their constitution. The general feeling, 
we hear, is that the amendments should be as few as pos- 
sible, because the present constitution, adopted fifty-seven 
years ago, has been so far interpreted by the courts that 
skillful lawyers know pretty well what its main provisions 
mean, and with an entirely new constitution there would 
be a new interpretative period, say of about twenty years, 
during which time the State, despite its best efforts, 
would be mostly at sea as to the real meaning and effect 
of its organic law. 

Newspaper reporters are able to express intentions in 
unmistakably clear words; but they are not employed to 
frame laws. 


Fickle is Thy Favor, O Fame! 


ID you notice how much more prominent all prom- 
inent citizens became about the middle of August? 
Persons who had never got beyond a one-column cut 
suddenly expanded to two columns, with a decorative 
border. The counterfeit presentment of a mere scientist 
was given as much space as a cartoon. Gentlemen of 
note, who for years had existed to the newspaper-reading 
world as simple busts, developed torsos, legs and arms. 
We never knew before how even so great a man as Mr. 
Cortelyou looked below the knees, nor, again, were we 
at all sure that Mr. Samuel Gompers was possessed of a 
back. 

This was not because the press experienced a sudden 
access of anthropological zeal; but because news was 
scarce, and the camera offered the readiest expedient for 
filling space. 

The person who is an important, scare-headed, second- 
page event of the day when there is nothing else doing can 
scarcely get into the death notices at the height of a 
Presidential election. 

Says the managing editor: ‘‘ Throw out that two-column 
cut of Doctor Uplift and condense his baccalaureate 
address from a column and a half to one stickful for the 
fifth advertising page. There’s a big train wreck in Iowa, 
and we need the space.” 

A dull news season boosts many to the pedestal; a 
lively one blights many a patient climber. 


A Speculator’s Myth 


T IS only just that the speculator should suffer for a 
misconception from which he often profits. Yet we 
cannot see him shedding all these needless tears over the 
small investor without assuaging his grief by a simple 
statement of fact. 
It has long been evident that certain sections of Wall 
Street held very loose, inaccurate notions of the small 


investor—conceiving him to be a poor, but honest, intel- 


ligent and thrifty clerk or mechanic who accumulated a 
little nest-egg by exercising the most exemplary economy, 
and then prudently plumped it on Wild Cat and Gold 
City Short Line preferred—presumably in a bucket-shop. 

Railroad stocks have suffered a great decline as com- 
pared with the high point of this year; but not one of them 
pays a less return to the investor. Some pay more, 
dividends having been increased. First-class bonds are a 
few points lower; but, notwithstanding that, they pay 
the same interest. 

It is the return upon his money that the small investor 
is thinking about. The decline in bonds, for example, is 
obviously beneficial to the savings-bank depositor, because 
it enables the banks to buy more bonds for the same money 
and so to earn a higher interest rate for depositors. 

Yet, for all this, we are asked®to sigh because the 
decline has somewhat lessened the market price of 
bonds held by the savings-banks, which they have no 
intention of selling in any event. 

The speculator’s small investor is a purely mythological 
creature. The real article is not weeping because he, or 
his savings-bank, can buy first-class bonds cheaper. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





Music in the Air 


plus of the chin kind in the United States Senate 
for many years. Chin musicians are so common 
as to excite no remarks, save those they make themselves. 
Wherefore, when an opportunity for some other kind of 
music comes to hand, for we all love harmony, and get very 
little of it in these days of plot and counterplot 

The other kind of a musician who has seeped into 
the Senate is ‘‘Fiddling Bob” Taylor, of Tennessee. He 
makes no pretense of virtuosity, but he can play The 
Arkansaw Traveler and Turkey in the Straw; and right 
here is the proper place to insist that if he will play one or 
the other, or both, sometime, when certain of his fellow- 
Senators are moved to make a speech, he will confer a 
priceless boon on a talk-submerged Republic. 

‘‘Fiddling Bob” succeeds the brilliant Carmack, who 
went out last March in a welter of words that wrecked the 
ship subsidy bill. Just why a fiddler and story-teller 
should have been sent by Tennessee to replace Carmack is 
a question that Tennessee alone can answer, and Tennes- 
see appears to be well satisfied with the job, with no 
explanatory answer to make. 


R pi ot the casually to music, there has been a sur- 





A Governor in the Family 


HE new Senator comes from a family that is versa- 

tile in politics, even for Tennessee, where the desire 
to hold office comes with the first tooth, and does not 
leave with the last one. The Taylor family went early 
into politics, and stayed there long. Such little tech- 
nicalities as party lines never bothered them. They 
desired the emoluments. The father Taylor, Nathaniel 
by name, was in the House of Representatives at various 
times, each time as a representative of a different party 
or faction. He early learned the sound sense of that well- 
known maxim: ‘‘Sweet is the usufruct of versatility” ; 
and when the boys grew up, Alf, who is ‘‘ Fiddling Bob’s” 
brother, was assigned to the Republican party and Bob 
was made a Democrat, while Jim was a general utility 
man. It was as complete an organization to catch them 
coming and going as the country affords. 

Alf seemed to have the better of this for a time, because 
the Republican majority in the First Tennessee District 
comprises about all the votes cast. He went to Congress 
three times, but one year the Republicans had a row and 
‘‘Fiddling Bob” was sent to the House as a Democrat. 
Alf’s advantage was more apparent than real—which is a 
fine, old, crusted, statesmanlike phrase —for when the boys 
reached out for bigger things ‘‘Fiddling Bob” gathered 
the persimmons. 

The Taylor family thought it would be well to have 
a Governor in the family. Following their invariable 
rule of procedure, they cinched things for the Taylor 
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family. There was no chance to lose, for Bob took the 
Democratic nomination and Alf took the Republican 
nomination. Bobwon. He was elected a second time 
and, after a rest, went in for the third time, while Alf 
has tried vainly for office ever since. You see, the 
Republicans in Tennessee are quite congested. There 
are a lot of them in the eastern part of the State, and 
they are so scarce in the rest of the territory that they 
really do not count, nor are they usually counted. 

All was not honey and roses for Bob, however. He 
tried twice to get elected to the Senate. Then he 
retired from politics. When he turned the office of 
Governor over to Benton McMillan, he said: ‘‘ Politics 
is a vulture that is feeding on my vitals. I am 
through. I am going back to the sun-kissed mountains 
of East Tennessee, where I can rest on my back in the 
fragrant grass and reach up and tickle the toes of 
the angels.”’ 

That was mere rhetoric. Bob didn’t tickle the toes 
of a single angel. Instead, he went on the lecture 

platform, together with his fierce political opponent, his 
brother Alf, and made much money. Then he started 
a magazine. All this time the old, inbred Taylor desire 
was working. He needed an office to be completely happy, 
and he decided to run for the Senate against Carmack. 

Carmack is red-haired. He is also a handy man in 
debate. Bob didn’t think of that at first, and when, he 
made his public announcement, he said, in off-hand way, 
that if Ed. Carmack came on the stump with him it 
would rain red hair in Tennessee for three days. Carmack 
immediately replied that he was quite willing to con- 
tribute the hair for this remarkable hirsute shower if 
Taylor would undertake to make the rain. He tried to 
get on the stump with Taylor, offering his glistening poll 
as a sacrifice; but, when Carmack got to where Taylor 
was, Taylor wasn’t there. 

Tennessee has veered toward the water-wagon for some 
years. There are saloons in but four towns in the State 
now. Carmack charged the saloon men with trying to 
beat him. He knew which way the wind blew across the 
mint patches. This aroused much indignation, but it 
didn’t help Carmack any; for, next day, Taylor said he 
had been a friend of prohibition for years and years. 
The ancient Taylor fetish worked. He was elected. 

They called Taylor ‘‘The Knight of the White Rose,’’ 
over in East Tennessee. Carmack said one day that he 
should be called ‘‘The Knight of the White Feather.” 
Taylor wasn’t miffed a bit. He opened his next speech 
with a reference to Henry of Navarre, and all his followers 
stuck white chicken-feathers in their hats. The Carmack 
men wore red feathers and red roses, and it was the old case 
of Lancaster over York again. 


No Sectionalism for Them 


AYLOR is as versatile as his family. He can make a 
speech to a Grand Army meeting that will start the 
boys in blue to singing Marching Through Georgia and 
stumping around the hall, and, on the same afternoon, if 
it is necessary, he can refer so tenderly to the Lost Cause 
that those at the Confederate reunion weep so copiously 
they don’t have to sprinkle the streets for a week. In 
politics he holds, with Lean Jimmy Jones, of Tennessee, 
that if the tariff is too high, lower it; and if it’s too low, 
h’ist it. 

Taylor is a remarkable story-teller and a talker who can 
make an audience laugh or cry. He was a great favorite 
on the lecture platform. He shines in a small company, 
and can spin yarns for an hour or a week or a month, all 
of them about the South. He will fill a long-felt want in 
the Senate cloak-rooms, for, now that Joe Blackburn has 
gone, there are few story-tellers left. And Taylor has this 
advantage: His stories end somewhere. 

‘‘Fiddling Bob” will not set fire to the Ephesian dome, 
nor to any other dome—there being two, one on the 
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Capitol and one on the Library — but he will probably inject 
a spice of humor into the Senate, and they need humor up 
there mightily. He loves to pose as a simple, kindly soul, 
but do not mark him on that basis. He knows what he is 
doing every minute of the day. His story-telling and 
fiddling get him things he might not be able to get any 
other way. 

When he came to Washington, last March, to watch 
Congress close, he stayéd at the Raleigh Hotel. A number 
of correspondents of Tennessee papers went up to see him 
on the morning of March 5. Bob was just waking up. 
As the correspondents came in, Bob asked one of them to 
send downstairs and get a ‘‘niggah”’ for him. 

The bellboy came: ‘‘ Rastus,” said Bob—‘‘ Rastus, fetch 
me a gourd o’ water and take my boots out an’ taller ’em 
up. I ain’t feelin’ like goin’ plumb down to the spring.” 

Of course, the simple, kindly representative of the Taylor 
family didn’t know that would be telegraphed back to 
Tennessee, where it would make a hit with the farmers. 

Of course not! 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Dick, of Ohio, used to keep a flour-and-feed 
store in Akron, Ohio. 


€ P. J. Schwerin, manager of the Pacific Mail fleet, served 
in the United States Navy for many years. 


@ E. H. Harriman likes to see pictures of himself in the 
newspapers, but he is rather touchy about cartoons. 


@ Senator A. J. Beveridge has prejudices about hats. He 
wears soft hats and silk hats, but will not wear a derby. 


€ William Dudley Foulke, the civil service reformer, has 
the reputation of using more adjectives in his speeches 
than any other orator. 


@ Henry Phipps, the steel millionaire, is even smaller in 
stature than Andrew Carnegie. He is a nervous, alert, 
soft-voiced little man, and shrinks from notoriety. 


@ Ban Johnson, president of the American League of 
baseball clubs, was a baseball reporter on the Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gazette before he became a ‘‘ magnate.” 


@ Richmond Pearson Hobson, who is now a Member of 
Congress, is so bald that it will be a tie between himself 
and Representative Longworth, the President’s son-in- 
law, in the no-hair sweepstakes. 


€ When Senator Clark, of Montana, the richest man in 
the Senate and one of the richest in the world, retired 
from the Senate at noon on March 4, last, he handed his 
employees checks for their services that were accurately 
figured out until noon, March 4, and not longer. 
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Sanitol Tooth Paste . . 25c 


Sanitol Toilet Powder . 25c 
Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 25c 
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Sanitol Tooth Brush . . 35c 
Sanitol Shaving Créme . 25c 
Sanitol Violet-Elite Soap . 25c 
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All For a 
$1.00 Bill 


He says, ‘‘Sanitol 
is the best Tooth 
Paste ever made.”’ 


The articles included in 
this offer are as follows: 


Sanitol Tooth Powder, an antiseptic and oxidizing 


assortment of 10 full size 
rice of which is $2.70. 

cleanser that preserves the health of the teeth, prevents 
tooth decay and keeps the teeth white. It acts differ- 
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others. 
do 
ently from all other tooth powders. Price 25 Cents 





Sanitol Face Cream, the oxygen face cream, absorbed instantly into 
the pores, contains no grease, purifies the skin by oxygen. A _ skin 
nourisher and complexion beautifier. Absolutely the most perfect 
face cream made. Price 25 Cents 


Sanitol Tooth Paste, keeps gold fillings well polished, perfectly cleans the 
teeth and prevents tooth troubles. Always fresh and soft. In a tube, no waste, 
convenient for travelers. Price 25 Cents 





ol Toilet Powder, the oxygen talcum powder, absorbs skin impurities by nature’s 
ier, oxygen. Cooling, healing, soothing. No toilet powder you have ever used can com- 
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ol Liquid Antiseptic, an unequaled mouth wash for the teeth and mouth. Kills the 
is of decay, purifies the breath, delightfully flavored and cooling. An antiseptic recommended 
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ol Bath Powder, the oxygen bath powder, a cooling bath luxury, which instills 
shing, invigorating health into the body. The oxygen producing properties are absorbed into 
skin, enabling the body to ward off disease. Price 25 Cents 
ol Tooth Brush, guaranteed, adapted to the shape of the teeth and mouth, serrated 
‘s, rounded tuft at the end, which enables one easily to reach between and around all tooth 
ices. A screw hook to hang it by. Three textures: hard, medium and soft. Price 35 Cents 


ol Shaving Créme, the Oxygen Créme. A new form, a soft jelly in tubes. Ready for 
nt application. No brush, no soap, no lather. Just apply, then shave. The hygienic method 


aving. Price 25 Cents 
ol Violet-Elite Toilet Soap, a delicately perfumed toilet soap for discriminating per- 
Aj extra fine, pure soap that produces a soft skin and clear complexion. Price 25 Cents 


I F ce Powder, the oxygen face powder, a complexion beautifier, that removes the 
and shiny appearance from the skin and brings nature’s beauty to the face and neck. Three 
: flesh, white, brunette. Price 35 Cents 


delay. Send your order at once. This offer expires December 31st, 1907 
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beginning to study the refinements 

of language used to be—perhaps, 
still is—that concerning the difference 
tween ‘‘vocation” and ‘‘avocation’’; the 
term vocation, or ‘‘calling,” being used to 
indicate that pursuit in life to which one 
seriously devotes himself, and avocation 
to designate that path to which one, more 
or less habitually, turns aside for relief 
from the daily routine. 

It would, indeed, be well for individuals 
and for communities if ‘‘occupation” and 
“‘calling’”’ were synonymous, not in the 
dictionary alone, but in life also. The work 
that ‘‘calls” a man interests and stimu- 
lates him; the fatigue attendant upon it 
does not exhaust; and rest soon refreshes 
and renews his strength. When, however, 
the daily work of the great bulk of man- 
kind is devoid of interest, is but a task and 
a drudgery, wearying to the body and 


. FAVORITE question among those 


dwarfing or harassing to the mind, not only" 


the individual, but also society suffers. 
To be entirely healthy in mind and body 
one must feel the joy of life; must take 
delight in his activities; must be stimu- 
lated to continuance, renewal and better- 
ment of endeavor, by satisfaction, even 
pride, in the result. 

There is a striking saying in that much 
misquoted work known to readers of the 
English Bible as Ecclesiastes, or the Book 
of the Preacher. The twenty-fourth verse 
of the second chapter of this book, even 
in the imperfect renderings of the Author- 
ized (King James) and the Revised versions, 
contradicts the usual false impression that 
the author sees naught in life save “‘ vanity 
and vexation of spirit”; while another 
less literal rendering exhibits a view of 
man and the world so sane and wholesome 
that one is fain to believe, with Professor 
Paul Haupt, that Koheleth was a physi- 
cian. What the Preacher says in the verse 
cited and repeats virtually in the eleventh 
and twelfth. verses of chapter III, is this: 


Only thus shall a man find [life] 
good; when he can eat and drink 
{untroubling], and let his soul take 
joy in his work. I saw also that this 
is the gift of God. 


These lines sketch broadly the necessary 
conditions of physical and mental health. 
The prime essential is nutrition; for which 
man, like other animals, depends upon 
regular and sufficient food and drink. 
Food and drink must be suitable, as well; 
but ‘‘that is another story,” which we can 
take up hereafter. They must first be ob- 
tained, and we are now concerned with 
their obtainment—the search for the means 
of nutrition. Fascinating, indeed, if any 
one could tell it, would the full story 
of that search, which, since life began, has 
shaped the course of history—not human 
history alone, but the evolution of all 
living creatures before and since the ap- 
pearance of man. Here, however, we are 
to consider, and in part only, a single phase 
of that story—the effect upon mental life 
of the nutrition-search of the individual. 

Now, taking for granted that food and 
drink are adequate, the factor having 
greatest influence over the health of body 
and mind alike is the quality of the mental 
life. That this will be greatly affected both 
by vocation and avocation, scarcely needs 
to be pointed out. 


Working for One’s Bread 


Roughly speaking, men gS in relation to 
the search for nutriment, be divided into 
three classes: (1) those who by reason of 
inherited wealth are not compelled to toil 
for daily bread, and never take up any 
serious pursuit; (2) those, equally for- 
tunate, who do, nevertheless, engage in 
some form of work; (3) those who must 
work to live. 

The first class meay be dismissed briefly. 
If wealth leads to idleness and dissipation, 
to aimless frivolity or to a mere time-killing 
life devoid of ideals, it becomes a curse. 
Mental and physical deterioration will in- 
evitably follow, and will affect not only the 
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idler, but his descendants also. On the 
other hand, if one lives temperately, takes 
sufficient, but not excessive, physical 
exercise and cultivates intellectual or 
artistic interests, a life deprived of the spur 
of necessity may still be happy and whole- 
some, and, if of little benefit to the world 
at large, be not only sweet to the man him- 
self, but also a source of joy to others. 
The wholesomeness and happiness of such 
a life depends on two factors—-its avoca- 
tions and its ties of love or friendship. 

The second class differs from the third 
chiefly in its greater degree of independence 
of the environment. Its members can be 
free from sordid anxieties, and they have 
the —— to choose their oecupations, 
which need not necessarily be gainful. 
They are, therefore, in better position to 
control those matters that affect bodily 
and mental vigor. The salvation of the 
British ‘‘leisure class” has been the devo- 
tion of many of its members to public 
affairs, to science or to literature. 

Members of the third class likewise differ 
from one another in their relative control of 
external circumstances. Some can, with 
more or less difficulty, obtain entrance to 
chosen fields of work; others must take up 
with whatever offers. Some must earn 
each morsel as it is eaten and eat it as it is 
earned; others have more or less in reserve. 
Yet the same general principles hold good 
for all, however much the details must be 
modified in particular instances. To all, 
the words of Ecclesiastes are equally appli- 
cable. The soul that would keep its 
health must ‘‘take joy in its work.” 

When work is of congenial character the 
advice may easily be followed. But how 
can one take delight in work of which 
neither the doing nor the result means any- 
thing to him except so much expenditure 
of energy for so much—or usually so little 
—money? Ecclesiastes says that ‘‘it is the 
gift of God’; which may, perhaps, be 
modernized into ‘‘a matter of tempera- 
ment.” It is undoubtedly easier for one 
person than for another to make the best of 
circumstances; and we sometimes meet 
with extreme instances of both types— 
those who are never pleased, and those 
who, like Mark Tapley or Dr. Joseph 
Priestly, never lose their cheeriness. Yet 
this also is very largely in the power of each 
human will; and because it is so, and be- 
cause half of the unhappiness and ill 
health in the world comes from ignorance or 
neglect of this tremendous fact, it is worth 
repeating and enlarging upon and exhibit- 
ing from many viewpoints. 


The Bogy of Overwork 


We hear frequently of men and women 
breaking down from ‘‘overwork.” Espe- 
cially in our own day and our own country 
is ‘‘nervous prostration” so frequent that 
at one time this condition, now commonly 
called ‘‘neurasthenia,’’ was termed ‘‘the 
American disease.” Its prevalence has 
virtually given rise to a new specialty in 
medicine and has caused an enormous 
development of the sanitarium and private 
hospital business. Notwithstanding all 
this, and despite the facts that there is 
really such a thing as overwork, and that 
even vigorous adults can by too intense or 
too long-continued effort exhaust their 
powers of mind and body, it is not, as a 
rule, excessive labor that is responsible for 
‘nervous prostration.’”” Sometimes, espe- 
cially in the case of rich and idle or pleasure- 
seeking women, it comes from want of a 
sufficiently absorbing interest outside of self. 
In the absence of both vocation and avoca- 
tion, and of the necessity to be up and 
doing, there arises a morbid attentiveness 
to one’s feelings, an exaggeration of real 
but trivial derangements—which may 
themselves be due to a highly artificial 
mode of life—and a ready yielding to ills 
entirely imaginary. More frequently, and 
with both sexes, nervous exhaustion is the 
result either of worriment or of ill-directed 
exertion. 

Among causes of worriment none is 
more continuous in its action or more 


potent in its cumulative effect than dissatis- 
action with one’s occupation or with the 
conditions arising from that occupation. 
For this ‘‘fretting’’ there is but one rem- 
edy. ‘‘The way to resume,” said Horace 
Greeley, ‘is to resume”’; and the way to get 
satisfaction out of uncongenial work is to 
get satisfaction out of it—which simply 
means to do the work so well that the per- 
fection of the result shall be in itself a 
source of mental gratification, quite apart 
from any lack of interest in the doing or in 
the product. ‘‘ What thy hand finds to do, 
that do with all thy might,” if I may quote 
again from the Preacher, is a maxim of 
~ 27 as well as of morals. 
he economic fact that to ‘polish up the 
handles” with sufficient care may lead 
through clerkly copying and other well- 
done tasks to rulership of a queen’s navy 
is, perhaps, somewhat beyond our present 
consideration —though the element of hope 
and incentive that it involves is quite 
within our scope. What we have here most 
clearly to recognize, however, is this—that 
in the absence of other niger the joy of 
accomplishment ma nourished upon 
the immaculate brightness of a chunk or 
two of brass; and that, up to a certain 
point, it is within the volition of every 
individual to let his soul take joy in the 
cleanliness of the glass and hardware that 
is under his charge. 


When to Call a Halt 


The natural question, of course, is, ‘up 
to what point?” and this question has been 
put to economists and psychologists as well 
as to students of hygiene. The reply may 
be couched in more or less intelligible 
jargon, according to the particular science 
interrogated, but, for practical purposes— 
and putting aside the questions of weekly 
Sabbath and annual vacation as bein 
already settled—‘‘eight hours” is as Poe 
an answer as ~~ 

The demand for an eight-hour working 
day derives its greatest justification from 
the fact that, under our present industrial 
system, with its minute subdivision of labor 
and multiplication of machinery, the work- 
ing life of the vast pear f is reduced 
to attendance upon a piece of mechanism, 
to the doing of trivial things monotonously 
repeated, or to severe muscular exertion 
with little or no accompanying mental 
stimulus. When there is a personal inter- 
est in the product, when the work calls for 
varied forms of activity, when the mind 
as well as the body is exercised, one may 
continue for ten or twelve hours with far 
less fatigue than results from eight hours in 
a modern factory. The elements of zest 
and of time, therefore, are, in a measure, 
compensatory; and, except in the very 
heavy kinds of manual labor or in those 
occupations which put a continuous strain 
upon one group of muscles, it is mental 
rather than physical weariness which de- 
mands cessation from labor. 

How long work which is purely mental 
can, or should, be pivees lod without rest 
depends so much on the character of the 
work and the individual method of working 
that no absolute rule can be laid down. 
The subject requires so many qualifications 
that to present it properly demands a 
special study. It may be said that, in 
general, the more intense the concentra- 
tion required, the shorter should be the 
— of continuous labor. Moreover, the 
atigue that follows prolonged and con- 
centrated intellectual effort is physical 
rather than mental, calling, therefore, for 
oo rest and change of mental activity. 

uring working hours muscle-structure 
and nerve-structure are being consumed, 
and a number of chemical products being 
formed which have to be ‘‘eliminated’ 
(thrown out) from the body. Among them 
are certain poisons called ‘‘fatigue-toxins,”’ 
to which the sense of weariness and lassi- 
tude are due, and which interfere with the 
contraction of the muscles, and the func- 
tions of nerve-cells. Rest is necessary to 
allow rebuilding of nerve and muscle and 
to permit complete elimination of toxins. 
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Will Your Dressmaker 
Give You This Guarantee ? 
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If you are not satis- 
fied, return the gar- 
mentand yourmoney 
will be refunded. 











Whether it is your dress- 
make, local tailor, or the 
department store that makes 
an alteration for you, the 
chances are that it is you 
who assumes the risk. You 
must take the garment 
whether it fits you or not. 

How much better it is to 
have us make your gar- 
ments to order. You not only 
protect yourself because we 
DO give you this guarantee, 
but you save money on 
the cost. 

Then, too, you are certain 
of being correctly and sty!- 
ishly dressed because all of 
our styles are patterned after 
New York’s latest and ex- 
clusive designs. 


Fall and Winter 


Suits 
Our catalogue illustrates and describes the following 
garments which we make to order: 
Visiting Dresses = = = $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits = = 7.50 to 25 
Separate Skirts « = = 3.50 to 15 
Rain-coats = = = = 8.75 to 18 


Also a full line of the following ready-made goods : 
Shirt Waists Furs 
Children’s Dresses Ladies’ Coats 
Underwear Children’s Coats 

We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. S. 

Write to- for our New Paul and Winter Catalogue sent free 
to any part of the United States, and if you desire Samples of 
Materials used in our made-to-measure garments, be sure to, men- 
tion the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
214 West 24th Street, New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
MAIL ORDERS ONLY. NO AGENTS OR BRANCHES. 


Individuality in attire ¢ 
is the particular habit — 
of discriminating 
dressers. 


And they are fast 
learning that individ- 
uality cannot be ob- 
tained from _ ready- 
made clothing. 


Nor do they find it 
necessary to pay’ Mr. 
Swell Tailor” a fancy price for gar- 
ments made to measure. 
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He keeps up this delusion because his 
limited business and limited resources 
compel him to charge more. 


But we, through our vast purchasing 
power and excellent organization, have 
solved the problem of producing gar- 
ments made for the individual at a price 
that is within the reach of all—$25 to 
$40— and good dressers are more than 
glad. 


Merchant Tailors 


Price Building Chicago 
See our Fall fabrics shown by our 
representative in your town. 
Wear clothes made to your measure. 








50 CALLING CARDS $1,00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 

These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made — 
rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dollar, with your 
name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 
HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity — an exclusiveness such as you seek. 

Everything in Engraving 


HOSKINS 


354 Broadway Always address 904-906 Chestnut St. 
NEw YORK Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 











Select a Range 


Don’t make the mistake of buy- 
ing a range by mail, sight unseen, 
until you know all about our great 
selling plan for the wonderful new 
NOVO Steel Range. 

By our new way of selling, your 
dealer will set up 


Novo 


Steel Range 


in your own kitchen; you may test 
it at your leisure for 30 days free. 
Then, if you are pleased, you pay 
for it; if not, let him take it away 
and the trial hasn't cost you a 
penny. What could be fairer ? 

A thousand points that we can’t 

tell here we have put in our book- 

let “How to Select a Range 

Intelligently."” Write for it, and 

we will refer you to a dealer 


who sells NOVO Steel Range. 


GLAZIER STOVE COMPANY 
202 Main St., Chelsea, Mich. 
Vakers of B. & RB. Oil Cook Stoves and Heaters, 


é Gasoline and Alcohol Stoves. 








CARBORUNDUM 


Every man 






who uses 
TOOLS 


ae 


mm . needs a 
Carborundum 
Sharpening Stone 


—Carborundum stones 
put a keen, smooth edge 
on a tool and do it quick- 
er and easier than any 
other sharpening stone 
on earth. 

There are Carborun- 





dum sharpening stones 
for every possible pur- 
pose—ask your hard- 
ware dealer. 


Send for the Machinist's 8: 
Stone — pocket size. 


By Mail 35 Cents 
The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. | 











iful and attract- | 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 


9x7%t. 4.00) ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50} Woven in one piece. 
14 ft. 5.00] Both sides can be 
hab Nal ped Foon Bold direct at 
9x15ft. 6.50 Sotustdod if my 4 
isfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., R Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. 


























THE SATURDAY 


Cessation from the daily labor, however, 
should not, as a rule, be followed by com- 
plete inaction. There are times, of course, 
when absolute rest of mind and body is 
desirable, but, as a rule, rest should be 
accompanied with diversion. According to 
circumstances, such diversion may or may 
not involve physical exertion. Ordinarily, 
an hour’s repose after the day’s work— 
unless this has been very heavy or has re- 
quired intense concentration of mind— 
suffices to restore the elasticity of the 
muscles and to remove the excess of 
fatigue-poisons from the circulation, so 
that a new form of activity may be under- 
taken and the more prolonged rest, elimina- 
tion and reconstruction be deferred for the 
eight or nine hours’ sleep to come later. 
Moreover, the brain, which is the organ of 
the mind, rests in one portion while 
another is active, and it is especially the 
mind which in the time between work and 
sleep needs change of interest. 

There is, especially among the young, a 
natural tendency to seek companionship 
at this period, and particularly that of 
‘*jolly comrades.” ‘‘Laugh and grow fat” 
expresses a physical truth—there is no 
tonic to compare with merriment. When 
the family table and the home-circle are 
cheerful and entertaining, there is less 
danger of boys or girls being led astray by 
undesirable companions. 

The subject of diversions suitable for 
large numbers of people in common is too 
large to be taken up here. Relatively to 
progress in other respects, and, perhaps, 
absolutely as well, antiquity, and even the 
middle ages—to say nothing of primitive 
and savage tribes—seem to have excelled 
twentieth-century civilization in the matter 
of popular amusements. As to individuals, 
one’s diversion may be occasional and 
varied, or possess a certain continuity of 
type and interest. Both kinds are desir- 
able. Nec ily, age, sex, temperament, 
physique, tastes, capacity, education, man- 
ners, social environment, place of residence 
and many other circumstances will influence 
not only the choice but the possible range 
of recreations. Country-dwellers have the 
advantage in the matter of outdoor sports 
and games, both winter and summer. The 
city, with its libraries, pt wage thea- 
tres, concert-halls, and other places of 
public amusement and instruction, offers 
—< opportunities for indoor diversion. 

et “~ wellers can and should obtain 
poms exercise, and, even before Mr. 

arnegie’s time, books had found their way 
to remote villages. 

Other things being equal, the best forms 
of occasional diversion are those which 
offer the greatest contrast to the ordina 


| occupation: mental exercise for the hand- 


worker, physical exercise for the brain- 
worker. Yet activities that call into play, 
in the artisan, groups of muscles, or, in the 


thinker, mental faculties, not exercised in 
the daily work, may be equally good, or 
even better, for some individuals. The 
variations of circumstance and tempera- 
ment are so great that particulars can 
scarcely be attempted, and we must confine 
ourselves to a few illustrations. 


The Right Sort of Exercise 


Among forms of physical exercise pecul- 
iarly suitable for those —s intense 
mental work are golfing and_ horseback 
riding. When it is really a diversion by 
reason of the pleasure offered by thescenery, 
by human interest (as in the city) or by 
converse with a chosen companion, walk- 
ing is highly to be commended. When 
physical rest is to be combined with 
mental relaxation, light reading, back- 
gammon, checkers and the simpler card 
games are available, there being a decided 
a in the combination of luck and 
skill. ore serious reading, solemn card 
games (such as whist) and the concen- 
trated attention of chess-playing are 
suitable when there is temperamental 
inclination and no great fatigue. 

A continuous interest in something 
apart from one’s ordinary woyk gives one 
an avocation; and this highly desirable 
form of activity may be mental or physical, 


| or both, independently of the nature of the 


daily work. The form of the avocation in 
itself is of less importance than its power 
to hold interest, to please, to divert, and 


| the ability of the person pursuing it to 


carry it on without strain and without 
allowing it to become so engrossing as to 
interfere with his real work in life. 

As in the case of Spinoza, who earned his 
living by grinding lenses and philosophized 
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because he had to, the avocation may be 
gainful, while the serious pursuit is the 
reverse. Spinozas, however, are rare, and 
an interest apart from one’s usual work is 
even more imperative for the lesser in- 
tellects than for the great ones. In this 
interest, also, may be found compensation 
for the worries of a distasteful occupation 
or relief from the annoyances which in- 
separably attend even one’s chosen calling. 


Music as a Health Aid 


Perhaps, the most widely applicable of 
such interests, the most easily available— 
whether by hand-workers or brain-workers 
—is music. It is also the least dependent 
upon accidents of time, place and person- 

ity; it ap 
degrees to the simple and to the cultivated ; 
and among all sorts and conditions of men 
it affords the greatest opportunity of giv- 
ing pleasure to others, thus combining 
with its own delights those of social con- 
verse. It is unequaled in its power to 
respond to the varying needs and moods 
of the human soul, and, in one respect, it is 


almost unique—namely, that even pro- | 


fessional musicians find relaxation and 
recreation in the spontaneous, and, perhaps, 
the whimsical, exercise of their own art. 
Music, moreover, may be enjoyed pas- 
sively as well as actively, and despite all 
that has been said in derogation of mechan- 
ical methods of production, from the music- 
box and the hand-organ to the pianola and 
the phonograph, the multiplication of 
means to bring the beneficial influences of 
harmonious sound within reach of those 
whose lack of skill or training might other- 
wise make such enjoyment difficult of 
attainment, tends to increase the sum of 
human happiness. 

The study of Nature, whether as more 
or less systematic astronomy, geology, 
botany, zodlogy, etc., or the mere inter- 
ested observation of sky and rock, woods 
and meadows, flower and tree, insect, bird 
and animal, has the great advantage of 
taking one out-of-doors, and combining 
rational physical exercise with one of the 
highest uses of the mind. Above any other 
form of intellectual activity Nature-study 
enlarges the view, prevents self-centring 
and inspires a reverential attitude toward 
the Power that the universe manifests. 
Inasmuch as “‘snap-shotting”’ adds greatly 
to the zest of the amateur naturalist’s pur- 
suit of bird and beast, and also tends to dis- 
courage the wanton destruction of animal 
life, the portable camera may be classed 
as among the most valuable of all contri- 
butions of science and commerce to the 
rational life. 

Participation in public affairs is rarely 
undertaken—the rascals say never—‘‘for 
one’s health.” Yet it is true that unselfish 
concern and activity for the good of others, 
in civic trusts, educational, artistic and 


charitable foundations and the like, is one | 
of the best means for preserving the sound 


mind in the sound body. 

In addition to music, government, phi- 
lanthropy, science and other large interests, 
such as art, literature, history and the 
like, there are many smaller and more per- 
sonal interests, ‘‘hobbies” of many sorts, 
which may be raised to the dignity of avo- 
cations. Collections of various things from 
postage-stamps to idols, hand-work of 
various kinds from locksmithing or electric 
tinkering to china-painting and embroidery 
—all have their attractions and their 
benefits. 

The essential matter is to be interested, 
absorbingly interested, in something out- 
side of self, and beyond the daily grind; 
to be absorbingly interested, but not so 
absorbingly that it cannot be put aside 
when necessary, and taken up with renewed 
enjoyment when possible. 

etter, indeed, than a single hobby is a 
wide interest in men and the world; a 
mind so cultivated as to have an infinity of 
resources within itself, even when cut off 
from special external stimulus. Too often, 
men who have achieved success in the 
world, through concentration of energy in 
some one direction, neglect all else, and, 
when they do not die prematurely of 
arterio-sclerosis, they lose their capacity 
for enjoyment of life except in one special 
aspect. They may be rich beyond their 
needs, but they must continue to work 
because they do not know how to rest. 
They could retire from the strain and risk 
of business or the wear and tear of a pro- 
fessional career, but, if they did so, they 


would be lost souls wandering in an un- | 


known world. 


als in its various forms and | 












TE is an interesting 
act that people who 
are compelled to give 
up the use of ordinary 
coffee can drink 


Barrington Hall 
without ill effects. 








East Boston, Masse | 
Dear Sirs:-I am very fond of coffee but never 
have been able to drink it for any length of tame, 







as it distressed me. Since I began using your 
Barrington Hall Coffee I have been drinking it | 
every morning #ithout any ili effects. I noticed) 












the absence of whatever caused t 
the first cup I drank. [I find the flavor far | 
superior to any that 1 ever used. i 








BarringtonHall 
The Steel-Cut Coffee 


is pure, high grade coffee prepared by our pat- 
ented process —a common-sense method of 
treating the berry whereby the substances 
which contribute nothing to its flavor or 
healthfulness are removed, and the coffee 
flavor preserved to a remarkable degree. 


CHAFF AND DUST REMOVED 





























Our process removes all dust and the bitter 
cellulose skin (placed by nature around the 
heart of the berry to pro- 
tect it) When steeped qr 
alone this foreign matter 
is undrinkable, and its re- 
moval must necessarily . 
make a corresponding im- ‘ 
provement in the flavor é 
and healthfulness of ™“ 

Barrington Hall, the steel- 
cut coffee. . 


UNIFORM PARTICLES 

We cut the berry into small uniform par- 
° ticles. This does not crush 
the little oil cells as does grind- 
., ing, and the rich, aromatic oil, 
* (food product) is preserved to 

an extent impossible with any 
* mill-ground coffee. 





SANITARY METHODS 
never before thought of are used in 
every department of our business, 


and when you buy a pound of 
Barringten Hall you get a pound of the 
best part of the coffee berry only, pure, 
wholesome and delicious, and you will agree 






with Mrs. F. in what she says above. 

CAUTION — Barrington Hall has its imita- 
tions. Accept only the genuine, always packed 
in sealed tins as shown here. At least do not 
judge our coffee by its imitations, 


PRICE — 35c to 40c per pound according to 
locality. If your grocer will not supply 
you, let us tell you of one nearby who 
will gladly do so. 





e 
246 No. 2nd Street 2. Free 
Minneapolis, Minn es 
116 Hudson Street ey 
New York, N. Y so, 
Please send me free sample LS 
can of Barrington Hali Coffee and ~ 
Booklet ** The Secret of Good Coffee,"* ~ 
in consideration | give my grocer’s name 
(on the margin) and name of magazine 
My own address is ..... 
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SYSTEM OF HEATING 


The KELSEY Warm Air Generator is 
something more than just “an econom- 
ical heater.” 

KELSEY Heating means satisfactory heat- 
ing and healthful heating because LARGE 
VOLUMES of air—enough for heating and 
ventilation —are, properly warmed and 
FORCED to EVERY ROOM. 


The KELSEY gives these most satisfactory 
and economical! results because of its scien- 
tifically correct construction utilizing the 





largest percentage of heat produced by 
the fuel for the proper warming and dis- 
tribution of the air 

KELSEY Heating is the right kind of heat- 
ing for smal] houses and for large houses, 
for the finest city or country residences, for 
schools and churches. 

Send for booklet about the KELSEY and 112 page 
wok of Opinions with pictures of 250 KELSEY 
heated homes and hundreds of letters from users 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT 30,000 SOLD 


lome Owners who have investigated 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 


Main Office New York Office 
256 Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y. 154 G Fifth Ave. 


PATENTS 








Secured or Fee Returned. 


Terms Low. Highest Refs. 
Advice and Literature Free. VASHON & CO., 
| PATENT ATTORNEYS, 507 E St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 











Public Utility Bonds 
Yielding 596 to 6% 


We offer for sale a number of well sea- 
soned bonds of public utility corporations. 

The companies are operating under 
favorable conditions in lucrative terri- 
tories. 

The bond issues are reduced each year 
by a sinking fund. 

After paying operating expenses and 
taxes the net earnings are sufficient to pay 
the interest on the bonds /wice over. 

The issues will bear close scrutiny and 
yield an attractive rate of interest for a 
long term of years. 


If your money earns only 4% write 
us for an outlined plan to increase 
your income to 5% or 6% with abso- 
lute security of principal. 


Just write for Circular No. 57 A 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
L_ citicaco. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. y 











Why Interest Rates Are High 


The cost of commodities has so largely ad- 
vanced that capital is demanding a correspond- 
ingly higher income return. This is one of the 
reasons why the same grade of investment 
securities that sold formerly at prices to yield 
from about 4% to 54 are now selling at prices to 
yield from about 5% to 614%. 

This doubtless explains why so many persons 
are giving thought and study to the subject of 
investment securities, the object being to place 
their money in safe channels where it will earn 
the rate of interest to which it is entitled under 
existing conditions, 


We have prepared an 8-page circular 
entitled ‘‘Investment Securities 
Yielding About 5% to 6'4%,’’ acopy 
of which should be in the hands of 
every individual with surplus money. 


Write for this Circular No. 26. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 











THERE ARE MANY HIGH.CLASS | 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 


Send for Weekly Financial Review 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
L BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK = 











ATISFACTORY DIVIDENDS mean the high- 
est rate that money will earn when SAFELY 
invested. Small savings usually earn 4% or less. 

Under exceptionally favorable conditions, due to large 

operations for many years in the best loaning market, 

we offer PERFECT SECURITY and pay LARGER 

DIVIDENDS than the average savings institution. 


5% a Year 


reckoned from day of receipt to 
day of withdrawal. 

References from every State in 
the Union, 

New York Banking Depart- 
ment supervision, 


Assets $1,750,000. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
1 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42nd Street, New York City 














South Bend 


FIND IT ON THE MAP 

This peseperose city, the centre of St. Joseph 
Valley Industrial District, the future workshop 
of the middle-west, invites large and small manu- 
facturers to investigate the many advantages 
offered them by this city. 

Cheapest electric power in the United States. 

Extraordinary shipping facilities, Buildings 
and sites ready. 

For full particulars address Department B. 
BUREAU OF PUBLICITY & PROMOTION 

South Bend, Indiana 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


REAL ESTATE AS AN INVESTMENT 


NE of the interesting phases of the 
investment problem in the United 
States is that it is not restricted to 

any one activity. In England, for ex- 
— most of the popular investment is 
in British consols, while in France it is 
rentes, or government bonds. But, in our 
country, we have all kinds of bonds, stocks, 
real-estate mo es and varied business 
opportunities. There is still another large 
field for investment, one that attracts 
many people and one which nearly every 
one with money to invest has seriously 
considered at some time or other. This is 
real estate. 

Since the earliest time land has been a 
measure of wealth. It has been the ransom 
of kings, the dower of brides, the object of 
mighty conquest. ‘‘To own property,” as 
the shea has long gone, has been an 
almost universal ambition. Yet there are 
few fields in which more money has been 
lost through injudicious placing. 

One reason why real estate entered 
so largely into the drama of the people is 
that it has so often meant a home that you 
could call your own. But how to choose 
wisely and buy properly is the problem. 

There are two ways of buying real estate, 
just as there are two ways of buying stocks 
and other securities. One way is to buy 
for investment, and it is with this phase 
that we are mainly concerned. The other 
way is to buy it for speculation. Most 
indiscriminate buying of real estate is 
speculation ee and simple, because then 
you buy with the express hope of having 
the property increase in value. This is the 
same purpose that causes men to gamble 
in stocks. 

In the first place, real estate is one of the 
most stable of things. It cannot go into 
bankruptcy; it cannot move away (earth- 
— are very infrequent in the United 

tates), and it suffers comparatively little 
from mismanagement or the crookedness 
of bad officials. Of course, it is seriously 
affected by the condition of business, and 
when there is a widespread business de- 
pression there is a decline in the value of 
real estate generally. 


Then Why Not Buy? 


If real estate is such a stable thing, why 
should it not be a good ~~ for the 
average investor with savings? It is a safe 
investment, but more precautions are neces- 
sary in buying it than in almost any other 
kind of investment. No matter in what 
part of the United States you live, or what 

our occupation is, it is safe to say that you 
have been tempted at some time to buy 
real estate. e opportunity in many 
cases has been hard to resist, too. 

Perhaps in your home town there has 
been what is called a ‘‘boom,’’ when real- 
estate values suddenly go up and everybody 
goes real-estate mad and expects to get 
rich over-night. The town, no matter what 
or where it is, is at once destined to be 
‘‘the queen city,” and all roads will lead to 
it. But often the boom flattens out and 
the only crop that the land yields is a crop 
of taxes and troubles. Therefore it is a 
ne thing for the average investor to 

eep away from ‘‘booms” and ‘‘beom 
towns.” he history of many Western 
States is the story of the spectacular rise, 
decline and fall of such towns. The only 
people who profited by them were the 
promoters who sold land early in the boom. 

During the past three years, keeping 
een with the general prosperity, there has 

een a legitimate activity in real estate, 
and much of it has been bought for invest- 
ment, but moreforspeculation. Ithascome 
to be a favorite medium for the ed 
‘big operators” who deal in millions. 

Let us take the case of a man or woman 
with savings who wants to buy real estate 
as an investment, with the primary object 
of using it as a site for a home. 

The immediate problem is to get it in 
that location where it has the best chance of 
increasing in value, for, no matter if you 
have no idea of selling it again, there is a 
satisfaction in having it become more 
valuable the longer you own it. You 
never know when an emergency might call 
upon youtosell it. This matter of apprecia- 
tion in value should be the underlying one 
in all real-estate buying. 


ad eet cag none: pear sage! Soe m 
abe S ome haggis ody 9 pene wh 
path of progress. t the property 
near the line toward ‘hid busines is 
moving, for the encroachment of some kinds 
of business increases values, though, also, 
some kinds of business depreciate values. 
If a brewery or a stable should be built on 
a residence square, the value of property 
there would go down. Again, a fever 
epidemic would do much toward sending 
down values. 

Another thing to be considered in buying 
real estate is the matter of the town’s or 
city’s i mae It is best to buy in a 
city that is growing in population and 
business. Every thousand of people added 
oo dollars to the value of your holdings. 

t is like buying the bonds of a company 
with a steady earning record. Real estate 
in cities of waning population and suffering 
from competition with neighboring cities 
declines steadily. 

Buying real-estate bargains is often a 
matter of a. Sometimes a 
chance offers because of the fact that the 
owner is forced to sell property unex- 
pectedly, and so the price is lower than it 
otherwise would be. 

It is usually easy to borrow money on 
real estate, and real-estate mortgages, as 
already outlined in this department, have 
a steady demand as an investment. There 
could be no better evidence of the value of 
real estate itself as an investment. 


Improved and Unimproved 


There are two kinds of property, improved 
= ee ai 

mproved property is property on whic 
ounalien is uilt. tt — oe dwelling, a 
factory or a theatre. Unimproved prop- 
erty, on the other hand, is property without 
anything built on it. 

any great fortunes have been started 
by the lucky purchase of improved prep. 
erty. Men and women have bought o 
buildings, made them into tenements and 
got good rents from them. When improved 
property can be bought cheaply the rents 
afford a good income and yield a satis- 
factory return on the money invested. But 
often it is a risky business that causes you 
much solicitude. Your house is liable to 
remain empty, the tenant may leave 
without paying the rent. 

The opportunities to buy real estate are 
becoming greater each year because the 
competition between agents is becomin 
keener. One rule may be laid down for all 
real-estate buying: Always see the prop- 
erty you contemplate buying and investi- 
gate it before making the purchase. 

No investment, perhaps, is more liable to 
such an extraordinary increase in value as 
real estate, though it often takes time and 
requires much patience on the part of the 
holder of the property. This is one reason 
why the best kind of real-estate investment 
is a long-term investment. Frequently 
there is a ey period of depreciated 
value before the big rise sets in. 

No city in the United States has a greater 
wonder sto of iné¢reased real-estate 
values to tell than New York. In 1626 
the island of Manhattan was bought from 
the Indians for twenty-four dollars’ worth 
of trinkets. To-day it is worth billions 
of dollars. The princely Astor fortune, 
estimated at four hundred and fifty million 
dollars, one of the great fortunes of the 
world, was made in New York real estate. 

Here is a concrete example: In 1826 
John Jacob Astor bought what was known 
as the Thompson Farm, which comprises 
what is now Fifth Avenue from Thirty- 
second to Thirty-sixth Street for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. To-day that property 
is worth thirty-five million’ dollars. The 
city of New York paid twelve million five 
hundred thousand dollars for Central 
Park. It could not be bought to-day for 
two hundred million dollars. Property in 
New York is becoming more valuable 
every day. The population is growing and 
the island cannot increase in size. 

The building of factories, the extension 
of streets, the development of traction 
lines—all enter into the increase of real- 
estate values, and the bearing of these 
factors upon whatever ap you have 
in mind should be carefully considered. 
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How many houses have you 
presented your landiorad 





OU don’t have to live in another 
Man’s house — the rent you pay 
is ample to buy you a home of 
your own if you will give it a chance. 
This company’s plan has been ap- 
roved bystate and national authorities. 
tis absolutely sound and practical. We 
will buy or build you a home of your own 
selection anywhere in the United States. 
You pay for it a little each month. 
Interest charges are lower than if you 
borrowed from a bank. 
Write for the Booklet 
‘‘A Home of Your Own”’ 


Security Building Company 
1012 Insurance Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 














We will send free of 
charge to any address a 
small booklet on How to 
Invest. The best securi- 
ties may nowbe boughtat 
prices that givethebuyer 
more than the normal 
rate of interest with an 
unusual chance for the 
principal to increase in 
value. This Firm deals 
only in high-grade secu- 
rities and transacts com- 
mission orders on the 
New York and Boston 
Exchanges. 

Send for our little book — 
How to Invest. 
ADAMS & COMPANY, Bankers 
13 Congress Street Boston, Mass, 


How 
to 
Invest 











FivePer Cent Interest 
is Better Than Three 
or Four Per Cent 


And when the five per cent is 
coupled with the absolute security that 
this company gives — 

When your money draws interest for 
every day it is on deposit — 

When it can be withdrawn at any 
time without notice — 

There really isn’t much more to be 
desired. 





Write for the Book, Doit Today. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md.* 


NKING:BYeMAIL 
e or 

~ eo) we Eee Secon A : 

The certificates of deposit issued by W 

this bank afford the safest and most profit- ; 

able investment, yielding 6% per annum, ys 

while just as safe as Government bonds. : 


Me 2 Write for Booklet ‘‘8.”’ ) 
FIRST; TRUST;& SAVINGS BANK 


























LOEB LELINGS°MONT? 








Bonds issued by Public Communities repaid by 
taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over. Akin toa 
Government Bond in safety. 

Send for our offerings, references, etc. Our busi- 
ness is national in extent. 

Send your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
8 Wardell Building MACON, MO, 



















Thecertificates of deposit issued by this fT] 
bank afford the safest and most profitable [4 
investment, yielding 6 % per annum, while | 
just as safe as Government bonds. 

Write for booklet *‘ C."’ tk 
‘SALT LAKE SECURITY &TRUST ©: 


ME SALT LAKE CITY HEUEEUETOTECET EGER A TEENY! 


—WESTINGHOUSE— 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds, 
pay over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Prices. Write for details. 


Security Investment Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 




























THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sense and Nonsense 


A Record Killing 


PLANTER rode to a crossroads store 

in Mississippi, where the slaughter of 

a negro is not an occurrence that excites 
remark, and sat down on the porch. 

The storekeeper came out. 

‘Mornin’, Bill.” 

‘Mornin’, Jim.” 

‘‘What’s goin’ on back yender in the 
country?” 

‘Nothin’; not a leaf stirrin’. Right 
ym of cotton and grass, but nothin’ 

oin’.”’ 

“*Ain’t they nothin’ doin’?” 

“‘Nope. Cain’t remember a thing; but, 
say, they was somethin’ a day or two back. 
You recollect Abe Perkins?’ 

“Yep; I know Abe.” 

“Well, Abe Perkins killed a nigger last 
Tuesday that weighed more’n two hundred 
pounds.” 


Affinities 


When Benjamin wed Annie, oh! 
They both were kindly fated ; 
It Bennie-fited him, you know, 
While she was Annie-mated. 
— Nixon Waterman, 


The Wings of the Tourist 


J* HANCE, who is one of the good 
things that go with the Grand Cafion of 
Arizona, likes to fill the wondering tourists 
with tales of the enormous dangers of that 
great fissure. 

He was talking to some people who in- 
tended to go down the Bright Angel trail. 

‘“You must understand,” said Jim, 
‘that when you get down to the bottom of 
the cafion and reach the shore of the 
Colorado River, it is very warm, desperately 
warm. You cannot imagine how hot it is. 
Why, I'll give you my word, I have been 
down there when it was so hot it melted the 
wi off the flies.” 

“But,” put in an incredulous lady from 
New England, ‘‘how do the tourists stand 
cal 

‘‘Madame,”’ Jim replied, ‘‘I have never 
yet seen a tourist with wings.” 


A Little Deal in Trees 


AJOR WILLIAM A. WADSWORTH, 
president of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, of which President Roosevelt is a 
member, owns about all of the Genesee 
Valley, in New York State, that his cousin, 
James W. Wadsworth, does not own. 

The Major has a large number of big 
black walnut trees on his lands. There isa 
great demand for this wood in Germany, 
and every fall a German buyer comes to 
Geneseo and the Major sells him such trees 
as he thinks he can cut. 

The Major engaged a forestry expert last 
year to develop his great wooded estates. 
When the German buyer wrote he was 
coming, the Major told the forestry expert 
to go into the woods, select a hundred or 
two black walnut trees and have them cut 


down in readiness for the buyer. The for- 
estry wast took out a gang of choppers 
and marked certain trees. The choppers 


cut the marked trees down, dressed them 
and drew the logs to the railroad station. 

The German buyer arrived, and the for- 
estry expert was on hand to meet him. 
‘Where is my black walnut?” the buyer 
asked. 

‘‘Here,”’ said the forestry expert, point- 
ing to the pile of logs. 

The German buyer looked at the logs and 
exploded. ‘‘ What!” heshouted, ‘‘thatis not 
black walnut. Not a log is black walnut.” 

He was right, too. The forestry expert 
had cut down most of Major Wadsworth’s 
black ash. 


Translating a Thought 


NTERVIEWERS who talk with Viscount 
Siuzo Aoki, the Japanese Ambassador 
to this country, find that the Viscount, 
after a question has been asked of him, 
takes about two minutes for a reply. 
Meantime, he gazes steadily into the eyes 
of the interviewer and often succeeds in 
embarrassing the seeker after opinion. 
The Japanese Ambassador does not con- 
fuse his questioner intentionally, for he is 
the most polite of men. 


He lived in Germany a long time and 
speaks German fluently. He also speaks 

nglish, but not fluently. This is the way 
his mind works: When a question is asked 
him in English he translates it into German. 
Then he translates the German into Japa- 
nese and formulates his answer. After that 
has been pondered he translates the answer 
to German and thence to English. He 
cannot translate directly from English to 
Japanese or from Japanese to English. 

e understands none but the most cor- 
rect or ‘“‘book” English. If an interviewer 
uses an idiom or a bit of slang the Ambassa- 
dor waits patiently until the sentence has 
been corrected and put into the undefiled 
tongue. Then he laboriously sets to work 
at it and, after his various translations 
back and forth, announces his reply. 


Another Nature-Fakir 


eee is another story of Jim Hance 
and the Grand Cafion of Arizona. 

When tourists are thick Jim rides over 
to the hotels and talks to them. He has 
marvelous tales to tell. One day he was 
standing by the top of the Bright Angel 
trail, with a few pieces of meat in his hand. 

‘What are you going to do with that 
meat, Mr. Hance?” asked a pert tourist 
lady from Boston. 

‘“Why, I’m goin’ down to feed my pet 
fish with it.” 

“Your pet fish? Have you a pet fish? 
Oh, tell me about it!” 

“Wal,” said Jim, ‘‘it was this way: One 
time, some years ago, I was fishin’ down 
there in the cafion in the Colorado River. 
I wasn’t havin’ much luck, but, all of a 
sudden, I seen a commotion in the water 
and a tolerabie-sized fish riz up and looked 
at me. I seen the fish was angry and, as 
there ain’t anythin’ much more desprit 
than a mad fish, I ducked. I was just in 
time, for the fish leaped out of the water 
and straight at me. He’d ’a’ speared me 
sure if it hadn’t been fer that duck of mine. 
As it was, he went clean over me and landed 
in a pool in the hollow of the rocks behind 
me, where there was a considerable pond 
of water. He couldn’t get out, and he’s 
there yet. Him and me is fast friends 
am and I go down twicet a week and feed 

im.” 

“‘How long ago was that?” 

“It was seventeen year ago.” 

“The fish must be quite large by this 
time.” 

“Oh,” said Jim, ‘“‘not so much—not so 
much. Last time I put the tape on him he 
was only twenty-seven feet long. He 
ain’t got his full growth yit.” 


Harmless 


She often wrung men’s bosoms in a careless sort 
of way, 
Yet she wasn’t what you'd call the worst of 
flirts, 
But an humble working-woman doing washing, day 
by day, 
In a laundry where she had to wring men’s 
shirts. — Nixon Waterman. 


Chris, Pete and Jim 


ENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS, the 
United States District Judge who 
fined John D. Rockefeller at Chicago a few 
weeks ago, has supplied some novel sensa- 
tions to the staid 
two years he has been on the bench. 

One day after his appointment had been 
announced by the President, but before he 
assumed office, Mr. Landis was intercepted 
in the corridor of the courts by Circuit 
Judge Christian C. Kohlsaat. 

“Tam happy to learn,’’ said that vener- 
able jurist, ‘‘that you are to become one 
of my colleagues on the bench, Mr. Landis. 
But, young man, from what I hear, you 
have much to learn in the way of upholding 
the dignity of the office. I am told that 
you are in the habit of referring to me as 
‘Chris’ Kohlsaat.”’ 

Whereat Landis began to erupt uproar- 
ious laughter, so uproarious, in fact, that 
before he had recovered his composure he 
had attracted a larger audience, includin 
Federal Judges Peter S. Grosscup an 
James Jenkins. 

‘**Chris,’ I’ll bet I can guess who told 
you that,’ chuckled Landis. “It was 
either ‘Pete’ Grosscup or ‘Jim’ Jenkins.” 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT styles have a swing 
which is all their own. They are ex- 
clusive C & K designs of approved 





propriety and have characteristic re- 
finement and individuality. The shapes 
/santam are of sufficient variety to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of taste in the selection 
of a properly becoming hat— one which will har- 
monize with the face and physique of the wearer. 

Knapp-Felt is a wear-resisting hat-fabric pe- 
culiar to the C & K shop and, owing to its firm 
and close texture, Knapp-Felt hats are less 
affected by constant usage than any others and 
retain throughout a long life their distinguished 
appearance. <A noticeable feature of Knapp- 
Felt Derbies is their perfect “balance,” due to 
the nice proportion of material and stiffening in 
brim and crown —consequently they feel lighter 
and are pleasanter to handle and to wear. 

The exquisite Vellum Finish of the Knapp- 
Felt De Luxe hat is the result of the use of clear 
Argentine Nutria combined with fifty years’ 
experience in making fine hats. It cannot be 
successfully imitated. 

The deep, rich, permanent color of Knapp- 
Felt hats does not fade nor change —the stead- 
fast Cronap dye is proof against the hardest 
conditions of weather and climate, rain or shine. 





Knapp-Felt hats are sold by the 
| best dealers throughout the country. 
-Knapp-Felt De Luxe hats 
-are Six Dollars— Knapp- g 


‘Felts are Four Dollars, if 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


in the pale dusk. He snatched up his 
Panama and ran downstairs blithely with 
it in his hand; he had suddenly an over- 
mastering desire to see Constant Hallowell 
with this new distinctness, and to ask her 
why she had helped him. 

nd he saw her—the candid lines of her 
lovely figure, the richly clustering hair, the 
charm of her white throat, the charm of her 
parted lips, as she leaned backward into a 
radius of lamplight, talking with a group 
in the hall. For the fraction of a second he 
knew that her gaze rested on him as he 
strode down the hall toward her. If he had 
had any intention of speaking to her the 
intention fell flat on the instant, though he 
raged inwardly, confounded. What was 
there about her that made her so utterly 
inaccessible? If she had been merely frigid 
or proud or disdainful He could dis- 
regard opposition, but he could not intrude 
on the privacy which she reserved for herself. 
Yet her assistance to him had not been 
accidental! 

Heatethe evening meal in moodysilence ; 
that illuminating vision was nes rapidly 
away into thick dimness again. Philip had 
a tense sensation as of one in an interim 
between something that had happened and 
something that was going to happen, and 
little unnecessary annoyances flicked this 
inner mood. Miss Hallowell was appar- 
ently having a very good time at the other 
end of the long table, which was covered, in 
the farmhouse fashion that was the habit 
of The Nook, with a coarse, very clean 
white cloth, with thick glass vases of sweet 

eas distributed down the centre of the 
oard. These were flanked on the sides 
by large white cups and saucers, and small 
iatters of fried fish, caught in a near-by 
ake. Half of the people were not down 
yet, Mrs. Lumley among them. On the 
opposite side a frank lady conversed at 
length as to the restrictions of her diet. 
Philip hurried through the meal, and then 
waited interminably on the side piazza for 
young Davis Faulkner, who shared his oc- 
cupation of barker at the carnival; cower- 
ing back into his shadowed corner as he 
waited, to avoid a hovering oy 4 who 
always asked him to post a letter for her. 

“Is Miss Hallowell going to-night?” he 
asked abruptly, when Faulkner joined him. 

Faulkner looked surprised. ‘‘Miss Hal- 
lowell? Yes, she’s coming with Dorothy”’ 
—Dorothy was Mr. Faulkner's fiancée— 
“i the crowd.” 

‘**Yes, she’s got Dunning in charge, after 
all; he was going to stay at home, you 
know, but at the last moment he concluded 
to go—so that he could keep her from hav- 
ing too good a time, I suppose. We'd 
better hu on; we've got good billets. 
I’m on the Ferris wheel and you've got the 
merry-go-round. Somebody else will claim 
them if we don’t get there. They say Dun- 
ning’s got nervous prostration, but, from 
what Dorothy tells me, I call it ordinary 
selfishness. I’m not denying that he’s 
clever and a genius and all that— but that 
only makes it worse. I get so tired of his 
long face and his hooked beak and that 
‘Pet me, mother, pet me’ expression. Yes- 
terday morning—you weren’t here—when 
every one else went off on Towner’s yacht, 
Constant stayed home to read to him be- 
cause he felt as if he were going to die. 
Nobody else will put up with him! He 
varies between a sneering, blackguarding 
skepticism as to a hereafter, and the fear 
that he’s predestined to eternal torment. 
When he’s confuted on one ground he takes 
to the other—he has one of those patent 
back-acting minds that never can stick to 
one side ——”’ 

‘Pleasant sort of a companion,” said 
Philip shortly as the two walked on. 

‘*It makes Dorothy furious. She thinks 
the world and aii of Constant! She says 
what that pir! has gone through nobody 
knows. All her family died off within a 

ear, and Constant did all the supporting 
efore that. She’s musical critic Ge the 
Sphere now. Dunning her the posi- 
tion; he was a friend of her family; she 
thinks everything of that. She ought to 
start in and have a good time now, all the 
good time she can get, but she has a perfect 
mania for compassion. She’ll marry some 
bloke— Dunning, I suppose—primarily be- 
cause he needs to be taken care of, and be a 
sacrifice to the end of the chapter.” 

‘Dunning seems to think a good deal of 
her,” said Philip. 





Faulkner stopped for a minute. “Do 


you know Dunning?” 
e ” 


‘Well, a closer man never breathed. It 
hurts him to give up a cent. It’s the one 
vice in a man I can’t stand. Dorothy says 
he’s never given Constant so much as a 
flower or a bar of chocolate in all these 
years he’s known her. When we made up 
that purse for those flowers for Miss Bloom 
the night of the play he was the only man 
who didn’t chip in! Great Scott! when I 
grudge a little pleasure like that to a girl 
— Dorothy and I want particularly to 
do something for Constant. She’s always 
been left out of things; she’s so unselfish 
that people trade on it. I’m awfully sorry 
we can’t take her motoring to-morrow— 
she got crowded out last time—but there 
seems to be always some one that we have 
to take.” 

“T suppose so,” said Philip briefly. He 
began to feel a strange, almost proprietary, 
resentment in having her discussed at all, 
and a sort of latent fury that she was de- 
pendent on the uncertain good will of 
others. 

As they walked they had gradually been 
gathering companions, hatless youths and 
girls in their teens, men with shabby cuta- 
ways and black derbies tipped on one side, 
shawled and jacketed women with children 
by the hand, swarming in from the factory 
lines beyond the village, and all veerin 
toward one point. In that open field ahea 
white tents of all sizes loomed up in the soft 
darkness, illuminated by circles and rows 
of little points of light which seemed to 
cast no radiance around them. The shad- 
owy outlines of the meadows were already 
filled with people passing and repassing on 
the damp, weed-grown, trampled grass, 
which ~ forth an odd, pungent odor. 
It should by rights have been warm, but 
the August night was cool, with a sugges- 
tion of rain in the thick cloud which hid the 
rising moon that every one had been count- 
ing on. A brass band made itself suddenly 
evident, mingled with the mechanical 
strains of the merry-go-round. The barkers 
were already at work. Young Gray, one of 
the summer colony, was engaged in yelling 
out attractions to the entering crowd. He 
hailed Philip and Faulkner, to the joy of 
the multitude. 

‘‘Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
especially Johnson and Faulkner, and see 
the beautiful two-faced lady, one face 
blond and one brunette—greatest attrac- 
tion ever offered; has received offers of 
marriage in every town in Europe and 
America. Beautiful two-faced lady, also 
elegant double-jointed gentleman from 
Java, ties himself into true-lover’s knots 
while you wait. Lottery tickets presented 
to all who enter; if you get one with por- 
trait of the two-faced lady or deat 
or gentleman of Java it gives the winner 
uck in love for twenty-four hours. Only 
ten cents to see the beautiful two-faced 
lady and the double-jointed gentleman, 
and receive a ticket which may insure your 
happiness for life. Come, plunk out, you 
two! Get inside with you!” 

There was a wild shout when, a couple of 
minutes later, Faulkner and Philip came 
out, the former, to Philip’s absurd chagrin, 
with a brilliantly blue pictorial lucky 
ticket held high. The tent was instantly 
besieged, as the two barkers hurried away. 
The place was already beginning to fill up 
with another strain of society: merr 
after-dinner parties or girls in white wit. 
floating scarfs and white-slippered feet, 
well escorted and dune. minglin 
oddly with the press and slipping in an 
out of the shadows into the lighted places, 
and from the light back into the gloom 
again. 

Troops of children ran to and fro over 
the slippery grass. There was a general 
air of surprised hilarity in the commingling 
of all classes in the purpose of pleasure, 
which charity had made possible. People 
were continually meeting and exclaiming: 
‘““You here, too?” in me surprise. 
The circus was already in full tilt, the 
barker at the receipt of custom rapidly 
passing in consignments of small children 
with guarantee to deliver them to the wait- 
ing, arents when the show was over. 

ilip found that his billet at the merry- 
— had been given, by some confu- 
sion of consignment, to a pugnacious young 
doctor who stood on his slams of possession 
with an evident conviction that the hospital 
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Decreed by Fashion 


Important to 


Well Dressed Men and Women 


“Golden Brown Kid Color No. 27” is the proper material 
and color for shoes this Fall, as well as next Spring. New 
York, London and Paris have adopted it as rhe fashion. 


“Golden Brown Kid Color No. 21”’ requires no dressing to 


keep its pliable condition and high finish. 


the original bright surface. 
“Golden Brown Kid Color No. 27” 


wearing qualities. 
dealers. Order by the full name and do 
substitutes alleged to be “‘just as good.” 


A sample of the correct shade and the correct leather will 


be sent free on application to 


The Fashion Publicity Co. 


193 William Street, New York City 


An occasional 
cleaning with a damp cloth is all that is necessary to retain 


is easy on the feet, 
absolutely correct in popular style, economic in its long 
For sale by all the best shoemakers and 
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WHAT DO YOUKNOW*3 


ABOUT STOVES AND RANGES e 











Don’t you have to take the dealer’s “ say-so’’ about it? 
And doesn’t it always happen that the stove or range he happens to 
be handling is‘ the greatest on earth,”’ “ the best” and “‘ the only”? 
It Foy 4 be one make this year and another next year, but it’s always 
“the best.”’ 

You may listen to a dozen dealers and examine a dozen different makes, 
and unless you are a stove expert, you cannot tell which stoves are made of 
high-grade iron and which of scrap-iron. You are compelled to trust to the 
reputation of the manufacturer and the honesty of the dealer. 

That being the case, isn’t it true that you can select a stove or range just 
as easily and with just as great confidence from a catalogue as from astore? 

It is a fact that you can get 


“A KalaArnaZzoo _ 
Direct, to You” 


from our factory at actual factory prices, with greater certainty of satisfac- 
tion, with more confidence, with less trouble and for a great deal less money, 
than you can buy a stove or range from a local dealer. 

Our plan is sage: We send you our catalogue with full and complete 
descriptions and illustrations of our entire line. You study it at your 
leisure, without the interference of any salesman. You select the stove or 
range you want to try, and compare its quality and the price we ask for it, 
with the quality and price of any other inthe world. You find that you can 
save $5, $10, $20, $30 and in some instances as high as $40 by buying direct 
from our factory. And you feel certain about the quality—not only from 
the way the Kalamazoo is made, but also because you buy it on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
giving you ample time to test and prove every claim we make for it. 

/e do not claim that the Kalamazoo is the only good stove or range 
made, du¢ we guararitee you that you cannot get a better, no matter 
how much extra you pay; and you cannot get so good without paying 
a great deal more for it. 


2 it true that you buy a stove or range, very largely “‘on faith’’? 


Every Kalamazoo stove and range is made in our own factory — one of the best equipped 
and most modern in the world—by expert workmen, under the personal supervision of our 
general manager, a man of more than 30 years’ experience in stove making. We use only the 
highest grade pig-iron and a better grade of open-hearth steel, made especially for us, than is 
used by any other stove manufacturer in the United States. Everything that experience, in- 
finite care, expert workmanship and the best of materials can contribute is utilized to make the 
Kalamazoo as nearly perfect as human skill can produce. 

We know it is »7g4¢—and if you don’t find it right in every particular you get your 
money back. 

Is there any reason why you should not keep in your own pocket all middiemen’s, jobbers’ 
and dealers’ profits ? Get our prices just for comparison if for no other reason. 


Send Postal Today for Catalogue No. 152. 


it Will Pay You 
to get our prices and compare ‘‘KALAMAZOO"’ quality and 
**KALAMAZOO" economy with what your dealer offers. 

All our stoves and ranges are shipped blacked, polished and * 
We pay the freight and guarantee 
safe delivery. Any handy man can set up a ‘‘ KALAMAZOO."" 

Won't you at least investigate our offer! 


300 Styles and Sizes 
For the home and all domestic purposes — Cook Stoves and 
Ranges, Base Burners and Heaters for all kinds of fuel, house- 
hold laundry stoves, special stoves for stores, shops, factories, 
depots, lodge rooms, schools and churches; Hotel Ranges for 
, boarding hoiises, contractors’ camps, etc. 
Gas Stoves and Ranges for Cooking and Heating. 


ready for immediate use. 





Please do not confuse us with ‘* Mail Order’’ dealers or ‘‘ Catalogue Houses.’’ 
direct-from-the-factory-plan of selling stoves and ranges. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We are manufacturers and originated the 








Kalamazoo Royal Steel 
Range. Made ofa better grade 
of steel than is used by any other 
stove manufacturer in the U. S. 
An exceptional baker. Econom- 
ical of fuel and easily operated. 





All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves 
and Ranges are equipped with 
guaranteed oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roast- 
ing easy and saves fuel. 





Kalamazoo Radiant Base 
Burner positively the best heater 
and greatest fuel saver on the 
market. Get our price before 
you buy. 








funds would suffer irretrievably if he 
didn’t, and Philip in exchange was escorted 
to the only place left—a tiny, detached 
tent, dimly lighted, on the outer line of the 
circle at the end where, indeed, it stopped 
being a circle at all—the snake show, some 
thirty feet away, being on one side, and 
only the open field on the other. It offered 
as attraction a ed Pig. 

‘‘Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
see the Learned Pig, a recent graduate 
from Yale. Answers questions in four 
different la a 

Only a few scattered boys came in from 
time to time to see the Learned Pig. 
After a while, however, there:seemed to be 
a commotion over in the other part of the 
ground. He heard the words called from 
one to another, ‘‘There’s something the 
matter with the Ferris wheel; it won’t go!” 
—and there was a sweeping rush of the 
people toward it. Philip, yielding to the 
infection, left his post and ran also, making 
one of the jostling crowd. The excitement 
was, however, soon over—the wheel, which 
had unaccountably refused to move, was 
going on again lightsomely. There seemed 
to be no one in the throng around him that 
Philip had ever seen before, except—yes, 
that was Mrs. Lumley, her head thrown 
back, a crimson cape over one shoulder. 
He felt a momentary sensation of pleasure, 
and then of intense repugnance to seein 
her. He turned and made his way as wel 
as he could quickly out of the throng, but 
that five minutes looking at rows of lights 
had done its work—the blur he had been 

ersistently fighting off by sheer will power 
had settled down as a shrouding fact. He 
seemed to have lost all his bearings as he 
got beyond the row, and then thought that 

e was approaching his post from the side 
next the field. e took his stand some 
dozen paces away and began resolutely: 

‘‘Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
ee Learned Pig, arecent graduate from 

ale.” 

“Mr. Johnson! Isit you? Whatare you 
doing out here?” The amazed voice was 
that of Miss Hallowell. 

Philip was astonished at the sensation it 

ve him. ‘‘DoI care as much as that?” 

e thought, as he returned with light ques- 
tioning, ‘‘Am I ‘out here’?” 

‘‘Indeed you are,” she answered. He 
felt the glance with which she regarded 
him. ‘‘You are near a little tent out in the 
field with some barrels under it. I’ve been 
taking some children to the carriage and 
ran back this way. Take care! Don’t 
move there; you’llstepintothe ditch. Mr. 
Johnson, I’m afraid there’s something 
serious the matter. Can’t you see?” 

“‘T’m afraid I can’t,” said Philip ruefully 
—‘‘that is, not very distinctly. Every- 
thing’s gone blurred and queer—it gives 
me a very odd feeling. I’ll be all right ina 
few minutes, only’’—the lightness of his 
tone sunk to a groan—‘‘my eyes have been 
going lately; I’ve felt it, though I wouldn’t 
take the warning. They’re going just as 
fast as they can now.” 

‘‘But you can do something first!” 

‘“‘Can you?” He went on as if more to 
himself than to her. ‘‘I’ll consult Doctor 
Warner when he gets back to town, of 
course—he’s the highest authority —but it 
won’t make any difference.” 

‘‘Oh, you mustn’t talk like that— you 
mustn’t even think it,’’ said Miss Hal- 
lowell earnestly. ‘‘Depression is the very 
worst thiny for you.” 

“‘Oh, I suppose I ought to take it as a 
joke. Mighty funny thing to be going blind 
when you are not the person,” returned 
Philip, with a new unreasoning rage, that 
gave way, at her silence, to quick, proud 


apology. 

“1 beg your pardon; it’s brutal of me to 
speak like this. It’s very kind of you to 
try and help me out,” his voice sank. ‘‘ 
have such a horror of the whole thing. I’d 
as soon die at once as begin that dark-room 
business, and I have a horror of anybody 
else finding out until I have to tell it.” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Miss Hallowell piti- 
fully. Her white gown rustled near him as 
he stood with down-dropped head, his teeth 
pressed together. Far off in the gloom the 
circus band was playing with rattling swift- 
ness, Waltz Me Around Again, Willie. 

She went on after a few moments, very 
gently: ‘‘Suppose I take you more into the 
centre of things—to your friends—don’t 
you think that would be better?” 

** And let the Learned Pig root for itself?”’ 
queried Philip, turning toward her with a 
smile. ‘‘ Well, so be it!” 

“Then grasp my arm just above the 
elbow, Mr. Johnson, as if you were piloting 
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me. I perfectly detest to see couples walking 
that way, but, at any rate, it won’t excite 
comment.” Her soft fingers had placed 
his on her arm as she spoke. ‘‘There now— 
lift up your feet; there are any number of 
—— I don’t see how you got out 
ere.” 
“‘T don’t either,” he murmured. They 


walked in silence together back across the | 


darkened spaces of the wet grass into the 
moving throng. Another voice than Gray’s 
was ing out the attractions of the two- 


faced lady, but the doctor was still reso- | 
lutely —. > merry-go-round. It | 


was the most unbelievable thing in life that 
Philip’s hand should be clas 
warm arm, bare except for the thin floating 
sleeve; the most impalpable, yet most 
subtle stimulant seemed to proceed from 
the contact as the crowd jostled them. 

He broke the silence abruptly to say: 


“How did you knowthisof me so quickly?” | 


‘‘My grandmother had trouble with her 
eyes. I took care of her—we were alone 
when it was coming on.” 

‘Did she go blind?” 


“Yes; but she was old—nearly eighty.” | 

‘ “She didn’t look anything like as old as | 
that when I saw her.” Philip nerved him- | 
“T don’t know what you've thought | 


self. 
of me—but I’ve wanted always to apolo- 
ize to you for my rudeness some years ago. 
here never was any excuse—there isn’t 
now, but I must tell you : 
‘Pray don’t,” interposed Miss Hallowell, 





with an instant return to that manner which | 
made a delicate porcelain barrier around | 


her which only could be broken through dis- 
astrously, no matter how he chafed at it. 
‘I’ve quite forgotten. I’m sure you will 
oblige me by not referring to any time when 
we may have met before.” 

Bia y il murmured Philip with a 
secret and dogged resolution to yet find a 
way over that barrier whether she would 
or no. 

“And shall I leave you with Mr. Davis 
or with Mrs. Lumley over there?”’ 

‘‘No, no; please don’t leave me! Not 

et!” cried Philip in genuine alarm. This 

old on her arm, which was as warm as she 
was cold, wasn’t a privilege to be lightly 
foregone—to feel her sympathy going from 
him made him desolate indeed. His step 
faltered as if some sustaining quality had 
already departed—it claimed her alert at- 
tention instantly. 

“Mr. Johnson, I can’t leave you alone, 
yet I must get back to Mr. Dunning. He 
wants to go home early. You can’t keep 
walking around by yourself.” 

‘‘Any more passengers for the Ferris 
wheel?” the stentorian tones of Davis 
Faulkner sang out from the platform be- 
side them. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, the 
trip to the starry spaces will begin in thirty 
seconds—twenty seconds—fifteen. Here, 
Miss Constant, you can’t escape me like 
that! You and Johnson pile in and fill up 
this game.’”’ He pulled them both up the 
steps as hespoke, in spite of Miss Hallowell’s 
laughing protests. 

“Nonsense, you’ve got plenty of time. 
You'll be out in five minutes. I'll strap 
you in safely. There! Off you go!” 

The great wheel began to revolve, turn- 
ing slowly. The seats were not all filled, 
notwithstanding Faulkner’s loud urgings— 
the slight disarrangement of the machinery 
earlier had deterred some of the more timid 
spirits. Near as he was to his companion, 
now he knew, as they swung off into space, 
that the slightest obtrusion of his own per- 
sonality would push him further from her 
than he had ever been, all the more so that 
he felt, at the kind smile she had turned on 
him as he had taken his place beside her, 
that her yielding to Faulkner’s plea was in 
the nature also of a concession to himself, 
a last indulgence such as one gives to a 
crying child. A few moments and she 
would have done with him. What could 
he do to keep her? 

He glanced at her furtively. She was 
leaning backward, her eyes cast down. She 
looked very soft and white in the clear 


loom—one hand held a light scarf around | 


er bare throat, the other lay on her white 
own. The wheel made one revolution, 
ringing forth laughing shrieks from couples 


around her | 
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Mallory Cravenette Hats appeal to men who dress well. They are 
stylish. Mallory Cravenette Hats are kept more strictly up-to-date in style 
than any other make. They have qualities of material and workmanship 
found only in the highest priced hats. 

Of all hats made, they alone have the added ‘‘stay-new”’ quality which comes 
from the famous cravenetting process. This makes Mallory Cravenette Hats the 
only hats that are rain-proof and sun-proof. They will not lose their shape or 
spot. You don’t have to pay extra for this insurance against all sorts of weather. 


Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


For sale by all first class dealers 


We send free a beautiful Booklet of Hat Styles for 1907. 
Address Department S, 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, Corner Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 











Liquid Granite 


For Floors and All Home Varnishiag 
IS THE TOUCH OF PERFECTION 


that is necessary for the completion of all 
artistic construction. It is the varnish that 
always gives complete satisfaction. It is 
equally adaptable for exterior or interior 
finishing. Use LIQUID GRANITE for all 
purposes where varnish protection or reno- 
vation is required, and you will get results 
that will be grati- 

fying and lasting. 


Put up only in 
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in the swinging cars below. Another revo- | 
lution—one more, and the silent trip would | 


be at an end. 


One more! As the car in which they sat | 


hung at the zenith the wheel hitched and | 


stopped short, suddenly —trembled a little 
as if striving to go on, and then stuck—this 
time hard and fast. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


f) Philadelphia 


wa 29S. Hanover St. 








i cans of conve- 


1-2 pint to 5 
gallons. RS 





Ask your dealer for Liquid Granite and insist on what you ask 
for. If he does not keep it have him order it and accept no sub 
stitute. Write to us for finished woods, and literature on wood 
finishing and home varnishing. 


New York 1icago 

ow 262 "Pearl St. BERRY BROTH ERS, Limite “ 48-40 lake St 

9 Varnish Manufacturers a 
ESTABLISHED 1858 tah 

DETROIT 112 S. 4th St. 


San Francisco 
Walkerville, Ont. 668 Howard St. 


26-28 No. 4th St. 
Baltimore 
; Canadian Office and Factory 















BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |INTEREST 


yee my Ship Comes In” is the title of a handsomely illustrated book, which, 
together with full information concerning our system of Banking by Mail, will 
be sent free on request by letter or postal addressed to The Citizens Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland —the oldest and largest trust company in Ohio. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO THE cITY OF BANKS 
a oOvVeEF FORTY-TWO MILLION OOLLARS 
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THE LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


under way, will solve Chicago’s awful sew- 

e problem, may be accepted. Whether 
the problem could not have been solved 
better in some other manner is neither here 
nor there. The big question is whether 
this canal, having accomplished the pri- 
ao. object for which it was constructed, 
shall be given a higher utility as the lake 
end of a great waterway. 


Down the Father of Waters 


The engineer’s estimate of twenty-seven 
millions to provide a fourteen-foot channel 
from Lake Joliet to the mouth of the 
Illinois River, 286 miles, and thence 
twenty-three miles down the Mississippi to 
St. Louis, is, of course, only approximate. 
The Mississippi River channel is notori- 
ously variable and shifting. Between St. 
Louis and Cairo, 186 miles, an average 
depth of eight feet may be counted on for 
half the year. To get fourteen feet—with 
the increased flow from the Sanitary Canal 
—is a matter of regularizing the channel and 
of dredging. The Mississippi receives the 
waters of the Missouri at St. Louis, and of 
the Ohio at Cairo. Between Cairo and the 

lf, 1072 miles, much has already been 
, vad by the States and the Government in 
the way of regularizing the channel —in good 
part to prevent damage by overflow. To 
maintain a minimum depth of fourteen 
feet during a period in each year longer 
than the period of navigation on the Great 
Lakes is entirely feasible, in the opinion of 
competent engineers. 

It would cost money. Exactly how 
much it is impossible to say, and the point 
is really immaterial. It might, for a period 
of five years, double the Government’s 
expenditures for improvement of rivers. 
Last year the Government spent for that 

urpose $18,438,964, which was two and a 

alf per cent. of its total expenditures. 
The cost, if spread over a period of ten 
years, might amount to anywhere from 
one to two per cent. per annum of the rail- 
road freight charges paid in the Mississippi 
Valley, or to some infinitesimal fraction of 
one per cent. per annum of the value of the 
valley’s farm products. It might even 
amount to as much as the Harriman rail- 
roads have spent the last five years in build- 
ing cut-offs to shorten the line and reduce 

ades, or to as much as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is spending on New York ter- 
minals. The question with the railroads 
is simply whether the work will pay, and 
that ought to be the only question with the 
Government. 

There are, of course, those who say it will 
not pay; that railroads are the only proper 
carriers of commerce, and artificial water- 
ways are no good. They point to the old 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, which is now 
certainly as dismai, abandoned and evil- 
smelling a ditch as any railroad advocate 
would wish to find. As before explained, 
that canal never did accomplish the object 
for which it was inadequately planned, 
and the big, parallel Sanitary Canal has 
now taken away what little business it had. 
Yet in its best days it carried as high as a 
million tons of freight a year. Even in the 
year before the Sanitary Canal was opened 
it carried 469,352 tons. Twenty years ago 
Commissioner Brainerd declared that, far 
short as the canal fell of the original pur- 
pose, it had demonstrably saved the public 
$180,000,000 in freight charges. Objectors 
point also to the Erie Canal, which, after 
admittedly great service, has fallen to an 
inconsiderable state. But the people of 
New York think well enough of it to have 
voted $101,000,000 recently for itsimprove- 
ment. 

In the Great Lakes the Northwest has a 
big—though incomplete—east and west 
waterway. In 1858 the average freight 
charge on corn per bushel from Chicags to 
New York by rail was three times as much 
as by lake and canal. Last year it was less 
than twice as much. The all-water rate 
declined from 12.7 cents, in 1858, to 5.51 
cents in 1906; the all-rail rate from 36.19 
cents, in 1858, to 9.52 cents in 1906. At 

resent, in carrying grain from Chicago to 

ew York, by water to Buffalo, thence - 
rail, the boat gets one-third of the throu: 
rate and the cars two-thirds, although the 
boat mileage is about double that of the 
car. To carry a bushel of grain from New 
York to Chicago by rail costs a little over 
ten cents; to carry the same bushel from 
Chicago to New York by rail, thence by 


water to Liverpool, costs a little over eleven 
cents—one cent, approximately, a 
addec for the additional three-thousand- 
mile haul by water. 

The average cost of moving a ton of 
freight a mile by rail in the United States 
is 7.8 mills. The average cost of moving a 
ton of freight a mile by water on the Great 
Lakes is .85 of a mill; on the Ohio and 
lower Mississippi—by steamer and barge— 
it is .3 of a mill, or less than one-twentieth 
the cost by rail. 

There are no comprehensive statistics of 
water traffic as there are of rail traffic. 
Shipments on the Great Lakes last year 
exceeded seventy-five million tons, and 
about sixty per cent. of that amount passed 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals. 
Statistics of Ste. Marie Canals traffic have 
been kept for eighteen years, during which 
time traffic has increased from five billion 
ton-miles to thirty-seven billion ton-miles, 
and the average rate per ton per mile has 
decreased from 1.5 mills to .85 of a mill. 
In the same time railroad freight traffic has 
increased from 65 to 187 billion ton-miles— 
or, roughly, threefold against sevenfold for 
the lakes—and the average rate per ton 
per mile has fallen from 9.8 mills to 7.8 
mills. The cost by river is less than by 
lake. If we had comprehensive water 
traffic figures we should undoubtedly find 
that the average cost per ton per mile was 
less than one-tenth that by rail. Iron ore 
is carried a thousand miles by water for 80 
cents a ton, and 135 miles by rail to Pitts- 
burg for 90 cents a ton. Coal has been 
brought to Pittsburg by river at four cents 
a ton, and the same distance by rail—when 
navigation was suspended—for 44 cents a 
ton. A lower river steamer has handled 
safely in one tow seventy thousand tons of 
freight in barges, or 2333 carloads. 


Chicago’s Commercial Position 


Certainly, in the main, only bulky and 
slow-moving freights go by water. Those 
are just the freights in which the Missis- 
sippl Valley is most interested. Twelve 
States in the valley, north of the Ohio 
River, raise practically all the surplus 
grain grown in this country (excepting, as 
to wheat, the Pacific Coast). They Con 
about sixty per cent. of the farm livestock 
and supply all the iron ore for the Northern 
steel trade. There were shipped on the 
Great Lakes last year one hundred and 
sixty-four million bushels of grain,1,334,979 
barrels of flour, thirty-nine million tons of 
ore, seventeen million tons of coal, nearly 
two million thousand feet of lumber. The 
lakes already make Chicago one of the 
greatest ports in the world—exceeded by 
only one in the United States. Clearances 
at several ports last year were as follows: 
Chicago, 7,665,709 tons; New York, 10,- 
304,794 tons; Liverpool, 6,932,687 tons; 
London, 7,913,115 tons; Hamburg, 9,525,- 
412 tons; Boston, 2,334,917 tons; Phila- 
delphia, 2,284,718 tons. 
ransportation is the germinal principle 
in commerce. New avenues and facilities 
make their own business. For example, the 
United States Steel Corporation is now 
spenaens seventy-five million dollars build- 
ing the largest steel plant in the world in a 
sandy waste at the foot of Lake Michigan. 
None of the factors of the steel trade was 
present in that barren spot--excepting 
only transportation. There the iron ore 
from pons as by lake—and 
the fuel could be assembled most cheaply. 
As regards transportation cost, it was the 
oint of least resistance. So it was chosen 
or the site of the new steel plant. Already 
a number of concerns are in negotiation 
with the Sanitary District for manufactur- 
ing sites along the canal—attracted there 
simply by the transportation offered. 
enerous in aiding railroads that were 
built and managed primarily for private 
| sang the Government’s waterways policy 
as been less admirable. Too often it has 
been stingy where it alge profitably have 
been openhanded, and bounteous where it 
might profitably have been niggardly. 
Even now it is—or is alleged to be—pros- 
ecuting an enterprise known as the Henne- 
= Canal, which begins at the Illinois 
iver below La Salle, and extends, by way 
of the Rock River, to the Mississippi below 
Rock Island. It is to be seven feet deep 
when completed. Just what important 
purpose the projectors of this enterprise 
expect it to accomplish is difficult to say. 
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are modeled in all the correct shapes for Fall and Winter wear. Whether 
it is the hat with strong, dignified lines for the business man, or the snappy 
looking derby for the young man of fashion, the KINGFLEX HAT is the 
most stylish and comfortable hat manufactured. KINGFLEX HATS are 
made from the best wear resisting materials known tothe expert hatter,—are 
finished with a beautiful lustrous appearance that marks the high grade 


quality and are 


SELF-CONFORMING 
Just Where the Hat Touches the Head 


This feature makes them fit the head naturally, without binding, which, 


added to their extreme lightness, causes the 
Hat of Comfort as well as of Style. 


Kingfiex Hats cost $4.00. Werdna Hats are made from the finest furs and trimmings and are the 
height of elegance in finish and style. They cost $5.00, and are also self-conforming. 


Ask your hat man for KINGFLEX or WERDNA HATS bearing our trade- 
mark. Send for our new booklet showing the latest Fall and Winter styles. 


THE GUYER HAT CO. 
163 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Originators of Self-Conforming Hats 
IN 


NEW YORK 


September 7, 1907 
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Nature 


makes the whole 
world kin’’ 


The Japanese are nature 
lovers and their national flower 
festivals are public demonstra- 
tions of their sentiments. , 
You cannot understand these inter- 
esting and progressive people by read- 


ing newspapers, magazines and guide books. 


Take a Trip to Japan 


and study the race on their own ground. The odd customs, 
beautiful gardens, unique temples and hospitality of the people 
will be a source of pleasant memories for years to come. Better 


go on the next sailing of the 


Steamship “Minnesota”’ 


Largest, most comfortable steamship on the Pacific. 
the mild Japan current, Seattle to the Orient. Write for folder 
descriptive of trip to any representative of the Great Northern 


Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. 1.. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
WwW. ., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
BOSTON — 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK — 319 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA — 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO — 220 and 208 South Clark St. 


C. TE one, Trav. Pass’r Agt 
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Roast Meats 


Hot or Cold, are 
rendered more ap- 
petizing and agree- 
able by adding, to 


suit the taste, 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce { 


The Original Worcestershire 





Soups, Fish, Chops, 
Stews, Game, Gravies, 
= Salads, Cheese 
and nearly -all 
the courses in a 
dinner are given 
“that finishing 
touch” by its 
use. It is a 
good digestive. 








Beware of Imitations. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ 
Signature is on the 


Label and Wrappers. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


Agts., N. Y. 














We Take the Risk—A Rapid 
Computer on FREE Trial 





If —after you have carefully examined a Rapid 
Computer— you decide that you don’t want it, 
send it back and that ends the transaction. 
But —if you find it fully up to our representations 

— $25 will square the bill. We prepay the ex- 
pressage to you. 

For $25 we offer you a machine that will do 
everything that any adding machine will do 
except print. 

It is a handy little thing, just the right size to be 
convenient. You can put it right on the column of 
figures to be added, so that the entire space to be 
covered by the eyes is less than six inches square. 
It has nine-wheel capacity, totaling 9,999,999.99. 
Clears all totals and resets to 0 by a simple turn of 
the resetting knob at the right. 

Made of the best materials by mechanical experts, 
it is guaranteed unfailingly accurate and durable. 

Used by the U. S. Government, Standard Oil, 
Pennsylvania Railway, Sears-Roebuck, and hun- 
dreds of others. Send for one—do it today. No 
obligation to buy if not more than pleased. 

Catalog FREE. Address 





THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
254 Lake Shore Road, 











PATENT ot" INVENT! 


Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 
$1,000,000 offered for One Invention 


FREE BOOK;; gives list of inventions wanted; tells 
how to protect them. ite for it. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
No charge for report as to patentability; send sketch 
or model, Patents advertised for sale free. 
WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys 
1257 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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The Government undertook it, apparently, 
because it would cost only a few millions — 
cheerfully irrespective of whether the few 
millions would do any good. A lakes-to- 
f plan, of course, requires a broader view. 
rance, England and Germany have spent 
far more liberally for waterways than the 
United States has. 

Freight traffic by rail, measured in ton- 
miles, has increased three hundred and 
fifty per cent. in twenty years. No one — 
not even the most pessimistic railroad 
president—dreams that an racticable 
waterway scheme would chec this growth. 
Many do dream that a waterway from the 
lakes to the gulf, suitable to modern com- 
mercial needs, would exercise a certain 
corrective influence upon it and stimulate 
new trade. I have already attempted to 
indicate the beneficial influence which 
cheap water transportation east and west 
has exerted. That railroad rates handicap 
commercial development to the south is a 
well-known and long-standing grievance in 
the Northwest. On this point the Chicago 
Commercial Association says: 

‘‘There is hardly a wholesale merchant 
or manufacturer in the West who does not 
find himself barred by practically pro- 
hibitory railroad freight rates from and to 
the territory south of the Ohio River. The 
people of the South are as anxious to 
establish trade relations with the West as 
the merchants of that section are to deal 
with them. Practically the same restric- 
tions are placed upon the Southwest sec- 
tions of the country. These barriers have 
been growing year by year in solidity and 
height until efforts to remove them have 
been about abandoned.” 

Railroad freight charges in the United 
States amount to about one and one-half 
per cent. per annum of the total wealth of 
the country as estimated by the Census 
Bureau. That is a very large figure. The 
only really important internal waterway 
that we have was practically provided by 
Nature. If the whalb cost of making a 
fourteen-foot waterway from Lake Joliet, 
at the end of the Chicago Sanitary Canal, to 
the Gulf of Mexico should be met outright 
by an issue of Government bonds, the 
annual interest charge thereon might 
amount, say, to half what it costs to run 
the Public Printing Office at Washington. 
The Panama Canal would obviously in- 
crease the usefulness of a lakes-to-gulf 
waterway. 

This is not in any sense a local scheme, 
or for the benefit of any smallarea. A great 
many people throughout the valley think 
that it deserves much consideration at the 
hands of Congress, and that obstacles 
arising from little private interests should 
be swept aside. 











Send Dime 
for 20 Dazzling ‘‘Shines’’ 


‘*Eagle Brand”’ 
—zss= Shoe Cream 


Mats 3 in handsome Opal Glass Box with metal 
Mawes Se Fett eo screw cap. To quickly introduce this 
shoe polish made from pure wax con- 
taining oil, we make this liberal offer. 
Gives dazzling lustre to any fine black leather, Box Calf, Vici 
Kid, Velour, Cuban Wax Calf or Patent Leather Shoes. W#d/ not 
rub off or soil the garments. Preserves the leather. Makes 
shoes com/fortable. Sample box contains enough Shoe Cream for 
about 20 shines. Regular size 25 cents, contains sufficient for 
80.shines. Send dime and dealer’s name today for sample box. 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago 
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The Most Liberal Interest and the Safest 
SECURITIES. First Mortgage on Im- 
proved Real Estate can not be. 
excelled in any investment. We 
have been in successful opera- 
tion for 14 years and our strength 
is greater today than ever. 
Write for booklet A, 
and learn our plan. 


Equitable Banking and Loan Co., 
: Macon, Ga. 
J t a 
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Caught by David Gardner, No. 

47 RAI ~ Pownal, Vt., in Henri Marty 
trap, set four times in his barn. 

9-10-15-13 was the record of 

IN catches, Only the French 

Henri Marty trap will do this, 

Take no other. Sent prepaid 

ON E not carry it. 

Write for trap circular. 
N | G H | Burditt & Williams Co., 


for 75 cents, if your dealer does 
Sole Importers. Boston, Mass. 











A NEW DELIGHT awaits the smoker 
who has not discovered the exquisite ee 
’ The Aristocra’ 
French’s Mixture smoking Tobacco 
It pleases instantly and satisfies continuously. 
Blended by hand with a care that shames ordinary 
machine methods, Pure, clean, wholesome, and al- 
ways in perfect condition, because it is sold only 
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s The Succulent 
¢ Slice of Tender 
¢ Pork a 
; We 


That's what puts the richness — exactly the right degree of richness—into every can 
of Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce. Only young and tender pork 
goes into Van Camp’s. And it must be prime and cael aad come from good 
home-grown stock — for otherwise it would not be sufficiently full-flavored, juicy, sweet | 
and nutritious to measure up to the Van Camp standard, 
4 That spicy slice of pork in the top of the can is just another contribution to the dainty 
deliciousness which makes a meal of Van Camp's fit the fancy of the veriest epicure. Such 
Pay tfectly regulated richness —such delicacy —are possible only because Van Camp's know 
; oe to select the pork as well as the beans and tomatoes. And the odor — 
the tempting, appetizing odor of sweet young pork which greets you as 
\} soon as a can an Camp's is turned into the dish —doesn’t it make you 
& want to hurry and begin? Then, too, the fine flavor of this succulent slice 
blends perfectly with the flavor of the beans, the tomatoes and the spices, 
and the result is the rare distinctive, piquant tang which goes with 
every can of Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce. 
Another thing, Van Camp's are heavily laden with healthful, 
strengthening elements. Van Camp's specially selected beans 
are 84 per cent nutritious —the finest beans 
that grow. Van Camp's tomatoes have 


\ their nutritive properties fully develo; 
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on the vine. And being cook 
the Van Camp way, all the flavor is 


\ 


\ deliciously developed. 
Si, When you use Van Camp's you please every 
G palate, and you do it so very easily. For 
% an Camp's are always ready — no work 
De, —no weariness — just a few turns of the 
e hand and you have a meal that’s a real 
" treat. But be careful to see 
| that the name on the can 
¥ », is Van Camp's. 












- The Van Camp Packing 
Rp, Company 
“ty, Indianapolis, Indiana 
hy, 





THe Onty New VIOLIN 
WITH THE IRUE 
OLp ITALIAN TONE 


Lyon & Healy CREMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny skies of southern Kurope by the foremost living 
Italian and French Violin-makers, in shops under our exclusive control » ® . 
The CREMONATONE compares very favorably with the best of the old Italian instruments in tone quality. This 


result is obtained (1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret-seasoned for more than a century; 
(2) By reproducing the best examples of the work of Stradavari and Guarnerius; (3) By uaing a soft 
oil varnish from a recipe undoubtedly the same as that of the old masters; (4) By extending the 
varnishing and drying-out process over a period of from two to five years. 

We are thus able to offer a new Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes sweeter and more flexible with every month 
of use. We have long been known as the workd's leading dealers in high-grade Violins, our annual sales being from 
20,000 to 30,000 Violins. The CREMONATONE is the result of more than 40 years’ experience and is backed by tie 
reputation of this house. 

0. 25. A-reproduction of the famous King Joseph Guarnerius, of the Hawley co!lection, 
recently sold by us for $12,000 — broad, sweet tone. Sold on easy monthly payments, $100.00. 








¢ today for a FREE copy 


NOTE.— Professionals who have Free Writ 
despaired of ever obtaining a sat- of the new Lyon & Healy 
isfactory Violin outside of the Musical Hand-book. Contains color- 
limited stock of high-priced old types of Lyon & Healy Cremonatone 
ones, are cordially requested to or- Violins. 300pages, illustrations, prices 


der a CREMONATONE on seven and cescriptions of over 25,000 Mu- 
11 Adams St., Chicago. 


days free trial. sical Instruments, all of good quality. 
{5 Hi } FLAT 
CLASP 


PRICE 


Keeping up appearances starts with the keeping up of the 

socks. Brightons do it—and domorethanthis. The flat clasp 
works in harmony with a man’s legs. The pure silk web (in 
many patterns and shades) gives long wear. All metal parts are 
heavy nickel-plated brass—neat, durable and cannot rust. If your 
dealer hasn’t them in stock —a quarter brings you a pair postpaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pair 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 
































Registered 
‘Trade Mark 


















rect from Factory to 
Send 10c. (silver or stamps) for 
large sample pouch and booklet. 
FRENCH TOBACCO CO,, 

Dept. C, Statesville, N.C. 



















1! FREE POST CARDS. 7. introduce our 


views of Europe 
| in America. Send name and address on ordinary postal, add 
extra one cent stamp for foreign postage. 


European Post Card Bureau, Brussels, Belgium, Boite 239 E.I. 








1 
Free 
Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohi 
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WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


are anywhere more sumptuous and beauti- 
ful, I do not know them. Some of the 
houses are of a Tudor half- 
timber, others of solid masonry. The in- 
teriors are richly and soberly furnished in 
mahogany, leathet and heavy silk. One 
penny hoe a I saw had a vaulted ceiling, 
with heads of elk and moose on the walls. 
Almost every house has its tennis court. 
Oue chapter has an independent structure 
for its secret conclaves, starlike in ground 
plan, and with a dome so monumental that, 
misled by my memories of Grant’s tomb, 
I at first took it for the mausoleum of Ezra 
Cornell—which proved to be far less im- 
pressive. 

The boyish love of unmeaning mum- 
mery and trumped-up mystery, in which 
our secret societies had their origin, still 
persists. Some of the houses have the 
charters of their rivals, stolen in midnight 
raids into ill-guarded penetralia. It is ad- 
mitted that a perusal of these reveals the 
childish vacuity that underlies .all this 
miming and mystic hand-gripping; but the 
stolen scrolls are not sts. too Quite 
lately one house lost its senior rocking- 
chairs, carved with the names of departed 
members, which had incautiously been 
left at night on the veranda. Priceless 
booty! If anything could destroy the im- 
pressiveness of the chapter houses, or of 
the life that centres in them, it would be 
this small-boyish—is it not rather small- 
girlish ?—make-believe. 

Curiously undemocratic, all this, and out 
of tune with the foundation of Ezra 
Cornell! It is not, as has so often been 
charged, that the fraternities breed a spirit 
of inordinate luxury. The rooms cost no 
more than habitable apartments elsewhere. 
In some of the houses the table is liberal. 
For the first time in my eastward wander- 
ings in fraternity-land there were and 
meat for breakfast, soup and fresh veg- 
etables for dinner. But the cost, including 
service, was only five dollars a week. The 
expense of the houses has been borne by 
alumni. It is true, no doubt, that many 
fraternity men enjoy a comfort and. ele- 
gance which they have not had in their 
own homes, and which they may not soon 
achieve for themselves. But it is a poor 
spirit that would be corrupted by the fact. 
What higher function has a university than 
to inspire one to solid and well-ordered 
living? The material comforts of fraternity 
life are only the outward expression of an 
inner _— of comradeship, which is very 
real and potent. Each chapter is a family, 
and receives the bounty of its alumni in 
the same spirit in which one receives the 
——s of the paternal roof. 

e real harm of the fraternity 

is that, in intensifying the social life, 
narrows it. In order to preserve the spirit 
of common brotherhood the chapters are 
limited to from twenty to twenty-five 
members, and, in order to keep up the 
standard of membership, incoming fresh- 
men are ae before they arrive, or are 
“rushed” within an inch of their lives from 
the moment they step off the train. 

As the fraternity spirit is stronger than 
at Michigan, so the tendency toward a 
general social life is weaker, though still 
distinct, and highly picturesque. One of 
its earliest manifestations was a chapter of 
the T. N. E., an undergraduate fraternal 
organization. I am told its incidental mis- 
sion in life was to ridicule the fraternities. In 
those days the authorities had an idea of 
building up a system of self-government in 
the student body. T.N. E., by virtue of its 
pull with the non-fraternity element, suc- 
ceeded in swinging one of the elections, and 

ut in power a body of men notorious as 
eaders in lawlessness. Their meetings 
were held in the favorite café, and the 
announcements of them in the student 
daily ended with the very polite request: 
‘‘Members will please bring their own 
steins.”” Doctor White speaks in his auto- 
biography in general terms of his own at- 
tempt to make the student body wisely self- 
governing, and adds, in still more general 
terms, that it did not prove successful. 
T. N. E. made it a business in life to 
ridicule the fraternities—as a result of 
which the leading chapters forbade their 
members to join. The society fell before 
the opposition of its two chosen enemies, 
the fraternities and the Faculty. 

There is a junior society and a senior 
society, the Mummy and the Nelanda, 
elected on the basis of social popularity. 


m 
it 


They have no club-rooms, but meet at the 


favorite café. It is presumable that the 
members bring their own steins without 
exhortation. Certainly they wear the club 


caps. Together with the names and the 
traditions of the clubs, these are handed 
down from senior to sophomore, classes 
with even numbers always belonging to one 
society, those with odd numbers to the 
other. The caps are emblazoned with 
certain Hebrew letters, which to the vulgar 
view resemble Yiddish kosher-meat signs. 

The most popular organization is the 
Savage Club, formed by members of the 
Glee Club who were entertained by the 
Savage Club, of London, at the time of 
Cornell’s attempt at Henley. To be elected 
one has to be master of some manner of 
eneg: eps and the meetings ay 
have the object of entertaining the actors 
in a company playing in Ithaca. 

There are also two clubs, the Quill and 
Dagger and the Sphinx Head, to which 
men are elected on the basis of what they 
have accomplished for the university in the 
various student organizations. It is said to 
be their aim to take the place of the senior 
societies at Yale. In some minor matters 
they have proved efficient. They have 
dissuaded certain student reporters from 
sensationally misrepresenting the univer- 
sity, and have even induced a Mayor of 
Ithaca, a Cornell duate, not to exploit 
in the college daily his plan for silencing 
uproarious undergraduates on their way 
home from social parties in the small hours. 
It should be added that, in spite of its 
reputation, Cornell is by no means intem- 

rate—the fellows have to work too hard. 

en Henry, the Candy Man, was banished 
from the campus by the Faculty, they 
restored him to his ancient privilege. Also, 
they instituted the custom of the freshmen 
burning their own caps in the class bonfire. 
It was once proposed to increase the re- 
semblance to the Yale senior societies by 
making the clubs secret, but the frater- 
nities proved so jealous of their hold on 
their members that the plan was abandoned 
— which suggests that the senior societies 
are not destined to achieve the predom- 
inance of their prototypes. 

The most original and picturesque stu- 
dent custom at Cornell is Spring Day, a fes- 
tival for promoting hilarity an +g 
the athletic teams. As soon as the May 
weather permits, the whole university 
turns out on the campus in carnival array. 
For days before the student body has been 
agog with anticipation. 

Every morning the Cornell Sun prints 
ae _ ed as _ this: ee 
oosevelt slip up yesterday on hi 
Cabinet tennis court, and, landin on his 
hip-pocket, broke a twenty-dollar bill. He 
announces that he will come to Ithaca and 

spend the change on Spring Day.” 

In a huge tent on the campus fellows 
from the law school convene in gowns and 
wigs to illustrate ‘‘how justice is dispensed 
with at Cornell.’’ Outside the college wit 
officiates as barker. It is safer to heed his 
admonitions and buy a ticket, for im- 

romptu constables make a business of 
aling in for public trial those who do not. 
A professor of the legal Faculty was once 
tried solemnly and in form for ‘‘ busting” 
he peenes judge in one of his courses. 
e leading student a vie in 
yes spectacles. he Cosmopolitan 

ub stands at a distinct advantage. A 
Latin-American student, devotee of the 
bull-fight, rigged up a papier-mAché bull 
on wheels, and slew it valiantly in the 
orthodox manner. This was the origin of 
the report, made much of in South Amer- 
ican papers, that the United States, in spite 
of its professed abhorrence of bloody sport, 
practiced bull-fighting in its universities. 
Another Cosmopolitan stunt was to repre- 
sent a negro ——— with the aid of 
burnt cork. The great hit in connection 
with this was a Chinaman in gorgeous silk 
costume, and with the pigtail which his 
Emperor had permitted him to cut off 
when he left home securely tied in poe, 
who announced through a megaphone: 
‘Dass nigga plize-fight!”” In the evening 
a musical show is given indoors with the 
aid of the Savages. Last spring the festival 
netted over two thousand dollars. 

At Cornell, as at other American universi- 
ties, the one great social problem centres in 
the non-fraternity men. In spite of the 
broad development of fraternities, two- 
thirds of the student body lodge and board 
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System of Water Supply 


Will Solve Your Water Supply Problem 


( The Kewanee System of 


the suburbs and desire every 
convenience and comfort 
offered by the best city water /Y 
works, then learn what the 
Kewanee System will do. 
Whether your requirements 
are moderate or extensive — one 
building ora hundred buildings 
—the Kewanee System can be 
installed to your advantage. 
Our broad practical experi- 
ence and technical knowledge 
of our hydraulic engineers are 
placed at your service; and we 
make no charge for preliminary 
estimates and plans. When you \ 
install the Kewanee System, 
we protect you with a guaran- 
tee of satisfactory results. 


Water Supply will solve your 
: ) water supply problem to your 
entire satisfaction, econom- 
ically and permanently. The 
Kewanee System has success- 
fully solved over seven thou- 
sand of these problems for 
country and suburban homes, 
ete ic institutions, apartment 
uildings, hotels, neighborhood 
water works, towns and cities. 
If you live in the city and the 
pressure is not strong enough, 
or the water is impure, or the 
7! water rental is exorbitant, then 
it will [pay you to investigate 
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( the Kewanee System. 
Jf vou live in the country or 


Write for our complete sixty-four page illustrated catalog which 
gives full information regarding the Kewanee System of Water 
pe It is the most complete catalog on water supply ever 
published. It will give you a clear idea of the great possibilities 
of the Kewanee System, how simple it is and how easily adapted 
to your needs. Tell us what you want supplied with water and we 
will send you this catalog by return mail. Ask for Catalog No. 38. 


























Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 820 Marquette 
Building Chicago. 404 Equitable Bidg., Baltimore. 
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(A True Story) 


Mr. Householder Says: 


“It’s great to cut your winter's 
coal bill in half! That’s what | 


did last winter, when | put in a 


SPENCER<. 
steam o& HEATER © 


“I'd been burning large coal, and too much of it. 
With the ‘Spencer’! found | could use pea or No. 1 
buckwheat — thus saving about $2 per ton on the cost 
— and | burn fewer tons than before. rete 
















“The ‘Spencer’ has a scientific magazine feed— it's 
water-jacketed, and the only practical device of this 
kind known. 






“ This, together with automatic regulation, lets my heater 
keep any desired uniform temperature, day and night, with 
only half the attention needed by other heaters! And it’s 
extremely simple and easy to understand, too. 









“Why don’t you look into the ‘Spencer’?” 


Our illustrated catalog tells of savings that will interest 
every present or prospective owner of a heating plant. 
Kindly mention your dealer’s name, when writing. 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 
200 Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 


(nteresting proposition fer dealers in open territory.) 
















a cates are just alike 
—no two suits should 
be alike. 

You want 
clothes, don’t you? 

Only way is to have them 
made for you. 

You want y- 

clothes, don’t you ? 

Get ours. 

Our dealers are author- 
ized to guarantee a fit. 

Our dealers find it easy 
to satisfy customers — 340 
fabrics to choose from. 

Our dealers will deliver 
you perfect clothes 

Right to the smallest detail. 

Made-to-your-exact-measure. 

Clothes made by high-priced 
specialists. 

A specialist to every part. 
Vest by one expert, coat b 
another, trousers by a third. , 

No trouble to sell our made- 
to-measure clothing. 

Our dealers are doubling busi- 
] ness — feeling happy. 

Expensive ? 

No, not so much as the small 
tailor, with poor choice and 
poorer work, must charge you. 

We operate on an immense 
scale —that's why. 

Ask our dealer in your town. 

If you don’t know him, write 

















to us. ‘hi vm 
Great Western Tailoring Co. 
Chicago 














President 50* 
+ dus penders 


f. Suspenders were 
all one old-fash- 
ioned type before 

comfort was con- 

sidered—then 
came PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS. 

The mind saw 

them, the lines were 

drawn,and PRESIDENTS 
were produced. 


‘*None so easy” said the inventor. ‘‘ None 
so easy” say all wearers—‘‘So delightfully 
easy.”” PRESIDENTS rest so lightly on the 
shoulders you can’t feel them. Bend, lift, 
reach—the braided cords pass smoothly 
through little tubes and the back slides 
gracefully with every move; while the 
trousers stay smooth. 

No friction, no tension, no pulling, no tugging. 
There being no strain anywhere there’s nothing 
te weaken them. That’s why PRESIDENTS 
wear so much longer than ail other suspenders. 

Light, Medium, and Heavy weights. For big 
men EXTRA LONG. Special size for boys. 

If your dealer has no PRESIDENTS buy of 
us by mail. We’ll send you a pair postpaid 
for 50 cents and return your money for them 
if you’re not satisfied after 3 days’ wear. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 551 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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Every Boy should own a Voltam 
Electric Motor. Our Model B 
Jim Practical ; 


sent 
prepaid for $1.75. 
Stamp for 80 page catalog.— 


2 tells all you wantto know about iw 
} leity with hundreds of (@ 
illustrations. 








Finished Promptly by Experts, 
KODAK FILM Fitished Promptly by 3 
ed Velox Prints from best negatives, retu , 50c. with 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supp Expert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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in the town, and lead the life of small cliques. 
The undergraduates are aware of their 
necessities, and are already collecting funds 
for a grill-room which, located in the Y. M. 
C. A. building on the campus, is to serve 
the purposes of a Union; but the project is 
far promising, even, than that at 
Michigan. 

When I arrived at Ithaca I promised 
myself that I should not in have to 
canvass the subject of residential halls. 
But I soon found that Doctor White, as he 
records in his autobiography, had dreamed 
from his youth of an American university 
that housed its undergraduates in separate 
communities and in beautiful, well-ordered 
buildings like those of the English col- 


i 

Mentioni the subject to President 
Schurman, [I found that his mind had 
traveled the same path independently 
of the experiments at Chicago and in en- 
tire ignorance of President Van Hise’s proj- 
ects at Wisconsin. For years he has 
agitated the subject in his annual reports. 
I quote from a report of nine years ago: 
“No provision is made by Cornell Univer- 
sity for the social life of the men students. 
In the absence of halls of residence for 
students, Greek-letter fraternities have 
sprung up; but, cordially as those are to be 
welcomed, they cannot take the place of 
university halls, for they rest on an en- 
tirely different, and indeed antagonistic, 
principle. A residential hall is open to 
every student; a fraternity house is 
closed to all except the few who are in- 
vited to become members. The one is 
democratic, the other selective. Hence, if 
one looks deep enough, it will be apparent 
that the more fully developed the system of 
Greek-letter fraternities at a university, 
the greater is the need of residential halls. 
And if, in addition to such halls, there were 
a dining-hall in which the men from the 
fraternity houses and men from the public 
halls took their meals together, the arrange- 
ment would make for democracy and 
fraternity and tend to eliminate cliquish- 
ness and social sectarianism. The dream 
of residential halls, dining-hall, and club 
or common room will undoubtedly one day 
be fulfilled at Cornell University.” 


Food and Fellowship 


The scheme which is here outlined lacks 
one feature of that contemplated at Chicago 
and Wisconsin. It does not provide that 
each hall have its own individual com- 
mons. President Schurman admitted that 
no agency was more powerful in developing 
community life and spirit than a separate 
gathering place for breakfasting, lunchin 
and dining. There is an eternal an 
apparently inalienable connection between 
food and fellowship. 

In one respect Cornell has a unique 
advantage. ere is an abundance of land 
near the campus, of i value, much 
of which is already owned by the university. 
Instead of a quadrangle, each hall could 
have an inclosed garden, with plenty of 
tennis courts, and even squash courts and 
handball courts for winter. Sloping down 
from the campus toward the lake and the 
valley is a tract which would afford a lordly 
view and throw the architecture of the 
buildings into splendid relief. 

The women students alread 
residential hall and commons. Otherwise, 
their lot is not the most fortunate. The 
men regard them as having ‘butted in” 
and impaired the standing of what is 
otherwise a typical Eastern university of 
first rank. 

The women hold the balance of power 
politically, and in elections manifest the 
solidarity of hall life by voting in a body. 
It is said that the man who does not “ fuss’”’ 
is a political corpse. 

Before elections Sage Hall is a mighty 
stamping ground. One candidate is said to 
have given every girl in his class a box of 
candy, and another a box of flowers. The 
flower man is said to have fared better; 
but let it be recorded to the credit of the 
sex that both were defeated. 

It may be inferred that the determina- 
tion to make the university spirit dominate 
the ical is mostly as yet in the air. 


have a 


nical 
This is not quite the case. The recently- 
built home for‘instruction in the arts and 
sciences, Goldwin Smith Hall, a stately 
Doric edifice, is one of the very few 
really beautiful university buildings in 
America. 

Editor’s Note— This is the fourth of a series of 
articles on American Colleges by Mr. Corbin. The 








j next will appear in an early number. 
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Genie: Underwear 





will interest men who value bodily health and comfort and who are as 
particular about the fit and quality of their undergarments as they are 
about their clothes. 


A Mentor Union Suit will open your eyes to what underwear ex- 
cellence can and ought to be. 
slip down. 


No shirt to crawl up. No drawers to 
No double thickness at the waist. 

Mentor Suits are absorbent, keeping the 
body warm and dry. Soft, absolutely non- 
irritating, and perfectly elastic. They fit 
like a second skin, conforming to every 
motion of the body and instantly resuming 
their shape. Do not bind or sag. 








Men’s Unions are made in all the famous MENTOR fab- 
rics, including Shrinkproof Wool— woolen underwear 
that is guaranteed against shrinking in the laundry. 





No. 803— Light Weight Superfine Cotton - = $2.00 
No. 1203 —Heavy Weight Superfine Cotton - - 2.00 
No. 903—Medium Weight Cotton, extra fine - 2. 
No. 1103—Heavy Weight Genuine Egyptian Cotton 2.50 
No. 1803— Shrinkproof Wool, Cotton back - - 2.50 
No. 1303—Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, heavy - 3.50 
No. 1903— Shrinkproof Wooi and Cotton, light - 3.50 
No. 1403— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, heavy - 4.00 
No. 1503— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, light - 4.50 
No. 1603— Shrinkproof Wool and Cotton, heavy - 4.50 
No. 503— Medium Weight Silkateen < - ~ 5.00 
No. 603— Heavy Weight Silkateen - - ~ 6.00 
No. 2003— Light Weight Pure Australian Wool, Shrink - 
proof - > - - . - 6.50 
No. 1703— Medium Weight Pure Australian Wool, Shrink- 
proof * ~ - - 7.00 
No. 6303— Light Weight Silk and Wool, Shrinkproof 7.00 


No. 2103—Very Heavy Pure Australian Wool, 
Shrinkproof ~ - 7.50 
4 
N r 
Send for Free Samples.” ser 
: 4 
of all these fabrics and our book of informa < MENTOR 
tion giving sizes and directions for self 2° K NITTIN« 
measurement. This coupon or a pestal o MiILLs 
card will bring them to you free of . © , 
charge. we veland, © 
Have the merchant show you the name Men/or on the gat % Please send free 
ment. If he cannot supply you we will send it prepaid on re »” samples of 
ceipt of price, wt Sa Mentor Fabrics 
: Besides our union suits for men, Mentor also comes in 3? end the descriptive beoklet. 
shirts and drawers for men, and in union and single P 
garments for ladies and children. <t \ 
Order a suit of Mentor Comfort Underwear «4 ° 
and enjoy genuine underwear comfort. row 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


se a postal instead of coupon if you will mention 
this publication 
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The Comfort Spring 
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Why Foster’s IDEAL is the Best 

The Foster Ideal or ‘400°’ Spring Bed is acknowledged by the furniture trade 
and by its thousands of users to be the acme of perfection. It is constructed 
on unique patented lines and is the crowning achievement of a lifetime's experi- 
ence and effort. Eyeryone of its many specially tempered coil springs acts inde- 
pendently, gently yielding to the downward pressure of the body in exact proportion 
to weight, and conforming perfectly to every curve, yet returning instantly to its 
original height as soon as the weight pressure is relieved. The upper tier of springs 
carries the weight of light persons; the central metal strips distribute the weight 
of heavy persons throughout the lower tier. The only spring on which a heavy 
and a light person may sleep at the same time without being involuntarily rolled 
together.- A priceless boon to invalids, a delightful luxury for all. 


This is on 
Trade Mark all our goods 


ROOF 


Mother retires knowing baby's 
safe in Foster's Ideal Crib. High 
sliding sides, closely spaced spin 
dies, woven-wire springs, patented 
raii fastener (on our cribs only 
—yuaranteed not to break Differ 
ent styles and prices Enameled 
white or colors. Write for free ff 


Crib booklet. | 


Look for it. Like all best things, the Ideal Spring is imitated, but in appearance 
only. To permit an inferior substitute to be palmed off on you is to encourage the 
imitator, discourage progress, and disappoint yourself. All good dealers sell and 
recommend the full Ideal Line of Springs, iron beds, and safety cribs Write for 
free booklet *‘ Wide Awake Facts About Sle@p"’ and name of nearest dealer 


4 Broad Street, Utica, N. ¥ 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. {sor'Nortn 16th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Break nothin’. Me hand’s in the dis- 
ecard. Of course, I might go down and 
kick the Duke’s coat-tails off, but that 
wouldn’t do me any good with Gert. When 
Jim just tells her, baldlike without no 
explanation, that I put up a job on him it 
sure will scratch me as a eligible.””’ He was 
silent for a time. 

The bugle sounded and after a minute 
the horses passed us on the way to the 
starting-post. It was the fifth race. I 
suddenly remembered Reed’s — 

“‘Are you on Haskell?” I asked. 

“Haskell? Jim Reed’s dope? Not the 
same. I wouldn’t bet a bean to a billion on 
anything he gimme. . Didn’t I just tell you 
he was a snake? Well, maybe you think 
it’d just tickle him to death for me to win 
so much on Haskell I’d have to take it 
home in a hay-wagon?”’ 

Having nothing at stake we watched the 
running of the race without any particular 
interest. Haskell won easily. en Batty 
turned to me in frank surprise. 

‘* Well, the goat!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Tt looks as if we gave Reed credit for 
intentions that he didn’t have,’’ I suggested. 
‘*Perhaps, he really intended to do you a 
favor when he tipped Haskell?” 

‘‘Beau, you’re a come-on,” gag re- 
sponded promptly. ‘‘First thing I know 
you'll be sproutin’ chin whiskers. Why, 

ou talk shout Jim Reed like he was a 
uman bein’. I’m here to tell you he’s 
more sorts o’ a yellow pup than you can 
count two days runnin’.” 

Again we were both silent—dolefully 
silent. I was still trying to reach a solution 
of the predicament which Batty faced. 
And, finally, I had an inspiration. 

“You promised Chatterton not to sa 
anything of that affair to Miss Reed?” 
asked after a while. 

“Or anybody else,” Batty added. 
course, you don’t count.” 

“‘And you wouldn’t break that prom- 
ise?’’ 

“Quit your kiddin’, Beau! You know I 
wouldn’t.”’ 

“Well, I haven’t promised anything,” I 
remarked casually. 

“Nope. You’re not supposed to know 
anything.” 

a Well, just leave it to me ’”’ I advised. 

‘On the level, can you square it?” 
Batty demanded. ‘‘ What’s the game?” 

“In court,” I replied judicially, ‘‘it 
would be termed a technical evasion of the 
spirit of the law.” 

‘Gee! That sounds fierce!” 

“‘T’ll fix it,” I insisted hopefully. 

‘Well, say, Beau,” and Batty was sud- 
denly cheerful again, ‘“‘I guess that ain’t no 
onion you got on your shoulders, is it? 
It’s a head with real works in it. Beau, if 
you'll fix it right—V'l—T'l 

Batty’s hand sought mine and found it. 

That evening I called upon Miss Reed at 
the hotel where she lived. Now, Ihad never 
qualified for the diplomatic service, but I 
was hopeful. She received me frigidly. 
My ideas were all frozen stiff in process of 
ebullition. 

“Ts your father here?” 
stupidly enough. 

ew she replied. ‘‘If you want to see 


“Of 





I inquired, 





him 

‘*T want to see you,” I interposed firmly. 

“Really?” she asked, in feigned surprise 
and with an uplifting of her brows. ‘‘But, 
if Mr. Logan sent you, I . 

‘Your father told you, then?” 

Her face went scarlet. 

‘Really, there ain’t nothin’ that 

‘*He told you some things,” I went on 
mercilessly, ‘‘ but he didn’t tell you all.” 

‘He told me enough,” she retorted 
passionately. 

‘“‘For his purpose,”’ I added. ‘“‘If you'll 
just listen a moment, Miss Reed, I’ll -——”’ 

‘Really, then, you'll have to hurry,” 
she said in chilling resignation. ‘I’m 
expectin’ Mr. Chatterton any minute.” 

olunteer diplomatists a get into 
deep water. I was in over my head at the 
start. I began at the wrong end. 

‘*Your father told you that Batty made 
some misrepresentations about Mr. Chat- 
terton, didn’t he?” 

She nodded. 

‘He didn’t tell you why?” 

“Tt wasn’t necessary.” 

The open door was darkened by the 
figure of a man and I turned to find myself 
facing Mr. Chatterton in person. A smile 
of delighted anticipation was swept off 


” 
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WHEN THE FLAG FALLS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


his face, obliterated, as if by an artist’s 
touch. He clasped Miss Reed’s hand 
doubtfully. There was an embarrassed 


pause as he sat down, and I took the bit in 
my teeth. 

“‘T was just telling Miss Reed a queer 
little story,’ I remarked desperately. ‘‘It’s 
about a young man, a clerk in an office 
downtown somewhere. Incidentally he 
carried the keys to the cash drawer.” 

The girl was listening tensely; a flush 
slowly mounted Chatterton’s pallid face. 

“Strange thing about it was that this 
oe clerk and another young man were 

th in love with the same girl,’ I con- 
tinued. ‘But the clerk was a thief—yes, 
stole three or four hundred dollars from 
the cash drawer, and ——’”’ 

Miss Reed caught her breath sharply 
and stared straight into my eyes. I didn't 
look at Chatterton, nor did she. 

‘‘Only three or four hundred dollars,” I 
went on. ‘He lost some of it at the race- 
track and spent some of it foolishly. For 
some reason he told the other young man 
about it. The other young man, generously 
enough, invented a plan by which the 
clerk was able to pay back what he had 
stolen under an agreement that the clerk 
was to let racing alone, and, incidentally, 
let the girl alone. Then, in order to con- 
vince her that the clerk was unworthy, 
without admitting to her that he was a 
thief, the girl was permitted to believe 
that the clerk was married. Isn’t that a 
singular story?” 

hatterton’s hands were working nerv- 
ously; his face was crimson. 

Miss Reed arose. I expected an out- 
burst of some sort, but it didn’t come. 
Instead, she looked at Chatterton for just 
an instant, then came over and offered me 
her hand. 

‘*Good-night,”” and she smiled a sad 
little smile. ‘‘Mr. Chatterton, you’ll have 
to excuse me. I’m sufferin’ from a bad 
headache. Good-night.” 

The door opened and closed as she went 
out. Chatterton stood staring at me with 
an expression that almost made me sorry 
for him. Then he, too, went out. 


IV 
ATTY LOGAN was despondent. It 
was evident by the manner in which he 
wore his cap, by the settled seriousness of 
his face, by the hopeless droop of the ever- 
lasting black cigar in his mouth. From the 
rail he and I surveyed the restless surgin 
sea of color in the grandstand for the tent 
time. The line of boxes was brilliant with 
bright-hued gowns and nodding millinery 
— brilliant save in one spot, where an 
unoccupied box made a gap. 

That box had been unoccupied for three 
days now. Batty had religiously reserved 
it each day, but had not gone near it. The 
magnet was gone. Neither Jim Reed nor 
his daughter had been visible at the track 
since the afternoon of the day I called upon 
her. Why, I didn’t know. But on this 
third day Batty had been convinced that 
the girl would reappear. The first, second 
and third races passed, and still the box 
was empty. 

‘‘Well, Beau, I guess you fixed it all 
right,” Batty grumbled at last. ‘‘ Fixed it 
so she never will come no more.” 

‘Well, at least she understands the 
situation,” I assured him. ‘And Chatter- 
ton understands it, too.” 

‘*Beau, don’t mention the Duke to me. 
I’m liable to bite your ear off. It makes me 
rancid. I reckon Jim gimme the harpoon 
harder’n I thought he did.” 

‘*Perhaps, Reed has gone West and taken 
her with him?” I suggested. 

Batty stared at me blankly for a minute, 
then shook his head. He turned and gazed 
gloomily down the oar swerving track. 
A stable boy slouched along through the 
crowd and touched him on the arm. Batty 
turned inquiringly. 

“The mare goes to-morrow,” said the 


Nig she good?” asked Batty. 

“She done seven furlongs in twenty- 
three an’ a fifth at her work-out this 
mornin’,” the boy replied. 

Batty looked at him thoughtfully and 
whistled. 

‘How far does she go to-morrow?” 

‘*Mile an’ a quarter.” 

‘She up to it?” 

“Come in on the bit this mornin’,” said 
the boy. ‘‘She’ll win.” 
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Sectional Bookcases 


Made in various finishes of oak and mahogany to harmonize 
with the scheme of furnishing in any room in the home. 
in appearance, books easy of access, capacity large, doors move 
noiselessly and perfectly,— full, half and corner sections — all 
dimensions for all sizes of books. 

The most successful method of mounting a sectional bookcase on feet 
that has ever been made is the Chippendale Effect—very attractive— 
better and richer than the ordinary kind. Fully illustrated in Art Cat- 
alogue No.R-1207. Free on request. Sold by dealers or direct from the 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Formerly THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. 

Branch Retail 

N.Y., 343 Broadway. Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 


Stores : 
Boston, 49 Franklin St. Phila., 1017 Chestnut St. 








MakeaMotor Boatot 
any Boat in5 Minutes 


Here’s alittle, 2h. p. marine motor 
(40 lbs. complete) that you 
can attach to the stern post of 
your boat in 5 minutes with- 
out any tools, Drives an18-ft. 
| row boat 7 miles per hour 
| (runs 8 hours on one gallon 
18 line). Can be detached from 
-.1 boat just as quickly and stored in 
*"| box in which it is carried. Sim- 


















a . 44 plest motor made — does not get 
RO es Be out of order. 
Write for catalog with full description and price. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 





The Best Literature 
For Children 


i Selected by experts, from 
| the best books of the world, 
Over 200 different authors, 


It Solves the Problem — 


What shall the children 
read? Needed in every 
home. Send 4c. for pamphlet and specimen stories. 


can easily sell 
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wants. Apply 

at once. Refer- 
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employment for intelligent people. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 85 Fifth Ave., New York 


_ Pony Rigs for 
>—. Boys and Girls 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


Nothing else could give your children 






so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony 
line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all 
styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, expert 
ead workmanship,—nobby and durable. 
OUR PONY FARM is the best stocked 
in the West. Prompt shinments. Illu.trated catalog free. 
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College 
Quincy, Ill. 


20 experienced teachers; 1400 

students; $100,000 school 
building, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping. 64- 
page illustrated catalog free. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 

51 Musselman Building, Quincy, Ill. 
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New York School of Industrial Art 


343 W. 57th St., New York =—————— 











Incorporated under the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Co-educational. Purely Professional. 
Academic Training; Architecture and Interior Decoration; 
Textile, Costume and Book Cover Design; Applied Arts; 
Art and Manual Training Courses for Teachers. Students 
entering in September, for full year, receive one month's 
tuition free. School always open. Prospectus. Address 


ELISA A. SARGENT, President 




















Miami University 
Oldest and most famous institution of higher education in 
the Ohio Valley. 84th year opens September 18th. Tuition 
Free. Academy State Normal School for the training of 
teachers and full college course in College of Liberal Arts. 
Wide range of studies. Thorough instruction. Christian 
influences. Nosaloons. A well equipped gymnasium with 
specially trained physical director. 
rite for catalogue to the president. 


GUY POTTER BENTON, D.D.,LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome cultured community. 
Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to 
academic training, Lower School for younger boys. 
dvantages. Individual attention, Certificates admit to 
many colleges — Graduates in both government academies. 
Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics 
and physical training under intelligent direction. For 
Catalogue address A, Henshaw, Commandant, 
Box 22, College Hili, Ohio. 


shor ot AUCTIONEERING 


@ ORATORY, 231 Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. Teaches 
mdse., jewelry, live stock and real estate sales. Term $ soon. 
Free Catalogue. CAREY M. JO. , Pres. 
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CONSERVATORY 
"at OF MUSIC "5:7 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


The largest and best equipped school of music 
in America, situated in Boston, the acknowledged 
music center. Affords pupils the environment and 
at phere so y toa musical education, 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concg-ts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student than 
the cost of ‘tuition. Practical normal classes, 

Graduates are much in demand as teachers and musi- 
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A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 












Georgia School of 
Technology 


An engineering institute of the 
highest rank in the heart of the 
progressive South 


Advanced courses in Mechanical 
Electrical, Textile, Mining and Civi 
Ragesetea, Engineering Chemistry 
and Chemistry. 

Extensive and new equipment of 
chap Mill Laboratories, etc. 

e demand for the school’s grad- 
uates is much greater than the 
supply. 

ormitories. Cost reasonable. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G, MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., President 
ATLANTA, GA. 











Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


325 Boys from 45 States lust ses- 
sion, Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming ool 
and athletic park. Daily drills. Boys 
from homes of retinement only desired. 
Personal individual instruction by our 

Tutorial System. Academy 
forty-seven years old. New $75,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Han some 
catalogue free. Acidress: 


CAPTAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 




















Learn 
Photo-Engraving or Photography 
Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 
The only college in the world where these paying 


professions are taught successfully. Endorsed by the In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers and the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy and 
living inexpensive. Graduates assisted in securing good 
positions. Write for catalogue, and specify the course in 
which you are interested. dress 


Illinois College of Photo; hy or 2952 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College «oe AH Effingham, Ill. 





of Photo. 
L, H. BISSELL, President. 











University of 
Notre Dame 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


A Catholic College Home 
Every Educational Advantage 
Every Moral Safeguard 














18 Buildings—75 Professors—8oo Students. 
Courses in Ancient and Modern Languages, English, His- 
tory and Economics, Chemistry, Biology, Pharmacy, Civil, 
Electrical, Chemical and Mechanical Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Shorthand, B | i: iting. 

TERMS: Board, Tuition, and Laundry $400. 
Special Department for Boys Under 13. 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
A high class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive cultured 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating 
winter climate. For particulars get catalog — address 
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‘*Well, sonny, I’ll just have to shy on a 
ten-spot for you,” said Batty magnan- 
Paap i “‘T guess you wouldn’t like about 
forty dollars worth o’ pie, would you? I 
guess, maybe—Jim Reed, or I'll eat my 


Batty shoved the boy aside as Reed 
came up to us. 

‘‘Where’s Gert?” Batty panted fiercely. 

Reed regarded him for a moment with a 
taunting, sneering smile. 

‘‘My daughter hasn’t been very well for 
a few days,” he explained. ‘‘She’ll be 
down to-morrow with Chatterton. And 
speaking of Chatterton,” Reed went on, 
‘‘reminds me that he asked me to take up 
a check of his you hold.” 

‘Jim, do you see any chin whiskers on 
me face?” Batty was staring straight into 
Reed’s eyes. “‘ That check can’t be took up.” 

“Oh, of course, if you don’t want the 
money, it doesn’t matter,’”’ Reed said easily. 
‘‘By the way, Lord John is worth a good 
bet in the first race to-morrow.” 

But Lord John didn’t figure in Batty’s 
calculations on the morrow. He explained 
why to me. 

“T scared all the birds off their roost 
gettin’ down here this mornin’ early enough 
to see the mare—Blue Bell—work out an’ 
getalineon her. An’ Beau, she’s a bushel 
o’ pippins. She done six furlongs easy in 
time that’d make your hair curl. She’s 
right up to it.”’ 

‘‘What race is she in?” I asked. 

“The first, along with Lord John.” 

‘““By the way, what about Lord John?” 

‘‘That’s Jim’s way o’ tryin’ to hand me 
a lemon,” Batty explained. ‘‘Lord John’s 
a goat, a three-legged freight car, a never- 


was, a — pup. It’s Blue Bell all the 
boas ’m goin’ to get on with all four 
eet ” 


The odds on Blue Bell were good at the 
start—seven to two—so it happened that, 
when Batty left the betting-ring, he left 
with the Noshins something like eight 
thousand dollars. Lord John was an equal 
favorite with Rose Bow. Frankly, I was 
skeptical about Blue Bell. 

‘‘Aw, come on,” Batty urged. ‘‘It’s a 
cinch. Easy as beatin’ a baby with a 
mallet—Blue Bell to win.” 

But I only trailed with a small bet, 
enough to make my biood jump a little. 
Then Batty and I went out in front of the 

ndstand. He glanced eagerly at the 
ox where Miss Reed usually sat, but it 
was vacant. The horses danced past on 
parade, then lined up directly in front of 
us for the start on their mile and a quarter. 

Twice Batty glanced back at the box, 
but it was still vacant. Now. the starter 
was on the stand shouting terse, rapid 
instructions at the wriggling line of horses; 
the was raised high, and there was the 
dead silence which — precedes its fall. 
Then came a noise in the box behind us, 
a rustle of skirts, and Batty whirled. I 
glanced back, too. Miss Reed, her father 
end Chatterton were just taking seats. 

R ess of what he had at stake, 
Batty scuttled off toward the stairway, just 
a few feet away. I followed, and, together, 
we were caught in the whirling, swirling 
crowd and held prisoners. 

“* They're off ! 

The neck-craning crowd gave way slowly 
to Batty, and in a moment more we were 
ascending the steps. Straight to the box 
he went, without even a glimpse at the fly- 
ing horses. Reed, Chatterton and the girl 
turned as he flung open the gate. 

“Well, Jim, it’s a show-down,”’ Batty an- 
nounced, in a tone which surprised me by 
its absolute calm. ‘‘Here we all are. La 
down your cards. Leave it to the rh 
Gert, how about it? Jim told you I lied 
— I told you the Duke had a wife. I 

i Sead 

For just an instant the girl continued to 
gaze into her father’s face and gradually it 
softened. Then intuitively she turned with 
a qusee little cry and extended both hands 
to Batty. 

“‘Batty!”’ she said softly. 

He whirled upon me. 

‘Did you hear what she said, Beau?’’ he 
demanded triumphantly. ‘Did you hear 
what she said?” 

I nodded. Twenty thousand throats 
were splitting in a frenzied shriek: ‘‘ Lord 
John wins! rd John wins!” 

“I was afraid of Blue Bell, Batty,” I 
remarked consolingly. 

He stared at me blankly. 

“Blue Bell? Oh, yes,” he exclaimed 
after a moment. ‘But did you hear what 
— said, Beau? Did you hear what she 
said?” 
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FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 
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Kemper Military School "esse 


A home school for boys, of unusually complete equipment. Buildings 
modern, Home departinent unsurpassed. Expensive building for phys- 





ical culture, containing fine gymnasium, <irill hali, bowling alleys, gal- 


lery for target practice, etc. 


Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, with ball 


field, athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. Full last year. Patronage 
from 19 States, Mexico and Canada. Army officer detailed to schol by 
President. Rated in highest class by War Dept. Recognized preparatory 
school for Missouri State University and all leading colleges. For cata- 


logue address Col.T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d St... 





ville, Mo. 











The Temple College 


(RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President) 
Philadelphia 


offers a great variety of courses. Davy 
and evening classes. Curriculum and 
hours conform to the requirements of 
students. Tuition exceptionally low. 
The following college courses leading up 
to degrees are offered:— Theology, Law, 
Pharmacy, Deutistry, Medicine, College— 
Classical (A. B.) and Scientific (B. S.), also the 
following courses: College Preparatory, 
Chemistry, Business, Normal Courses in Kin- 
dergarten Work, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Science, Pedagogy, Music, Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Drawing. Good board- 
ing places will be secured for out-of-town 
students. For catalogue, address Dept. G. 











a ' 
“ aa Mex ‘ ; 
All advantages of a large school: Master educators, com- 
= equipment, enthusiasm, A great record in preparing 
oys for college. Laboratories, manual training. Superb 
dining hall, Adequately equipped infirmary. The new 
“Megaron" contains a noble recreation hall and a big swim- 
ming pool, Gymnasium, Cinder track, Ovai. Eight tennis 


courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for mere strength. 
74th year begins Sept. 10, 1907. Catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D.., Pria., Worcester, Mass. 











Notre Dame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory School 
for Girls. Regular and Elective Courses. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a society devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional work. Exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Music and Art. Spacious build- 
ings, located in a beautiful park of 65 acres. 
Outdoor exercises—tennis, croquet, basket 
ball, rowing, etc. Catalogue upon application. 


Electrical Engineering 


is the stepping-stone to an independent income 
for life and the highest professional honors. 
Our schools, equipped at a total cost of $65,000, are the 
foremost electrical institution of training in America. 
We teach nothing else. Superbly illustrated book 
FREE upon request. Write for it TO-DAY 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
Department “E,” 39 West 17th Street, New York 


Blees Military Academy 


MACON, MO. $600,000 plant. Modern, fireproof buildings, 
especially designed for College preparatory, Business ai! Physic: 
training. 15 tructors for 110 boys. 

Col. Geo. R. Burnett, LL. B., A. M., 
Box 114, Macon, Missouri. (West Point '80) Sup't. 


Bethel Military Academy. “Virginia. 


Virginia. 

Fifty miles from Washington, Unsurpassed location. Pre- 
pares for Business, Universities and Government Academies. 
Excellent record for 43 years. Individual attention, Charges 
$275. For illust’d catalogue, address Col. Wm. M. Kemper, Supt. 


KIRKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Located at Kirkwood, Mo. Twenty-sixth year. Home Military 
School for forty boys. Strong corps of teachers; attractive home 
influences; individual training ; each boy's neeis carefully met; 
moral character developed and strengthened; prepares for busi- 
ness and college; every place tilled! last year; few vacancies now. 


Tuition reasanable. ol. Edward A. Haight, A. M. & Supt. 


WHAT SCHOOL? vou beciae 


You Decide 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
(State kind of school.) American School & College Agency 
1040,41 Park Row, New York,or, 340 Manhattan Bidg.,Chicago 























o-educational boarding school, College preparatory and 
business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful Cazenovia 
Lake. §250per year. For catalogue, address 


F.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit.D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


Peo petinn SEMINARY 











WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 
HAMILTON SCHOOL) the 
For Girls and Young Ladies White 
Write for catalogue 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal. House 





For Young Men and 
Eastern College Women. fu beautitul 
Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, D. C. 
College, Normal, Preparatory, Business. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music, Art, Elocution. 
Students from 23 States. Yearly rates $190. 
J.8. GRUVER, A. M., Prest., Front Royal, Va. 


Jordan Hall, a Military School for Boys 
In the Beautiful and Historic Champlain Valley 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, and all Scientific Schools. The most 
healthful climate, the best physical training, elegant mansion 
home. Eight teachers, forty-five boys. New catalogue free. 


C0. L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vermont 
The National School of Eiccution and Oratory 


The first chartered school of Elocution in America. 
‘Thorough instruction in all branchesuof Public Reading, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art. lall term opens October 
8th. Catalogue for the asking. Address 

The Registrar, 921 Temple Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL.D., President 
Worcester, Mass. ‘Three year course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no 
extras. Admission on certificate. Gymnasium. For 


information address R, C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


Grand River Institute, 


AUSTINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Oktest hoard- 


ing school in Ohio. Co-elucational. College Preparatory, Music, 

















Business ancl Art Courses. Large endowment. Tuition, room 
and board only Cee pet ae: For catalogue, address 
0. J. LUETHI, Prin., Drawer 4 





The Yeates School Lancaster, Pa. nsrrs 


Line P. R. R. New \ mile cin- 
der track (220 yds. straight). New gym. (with swimming pool), 
golf, tennis, rifle range, canoeing, swimming on our own grounds 
Complete scientific and classical preparatory course. Send for 


illustrated Register. F, GARDINER, A. M. (Harvard) 





NEW YORK, Chappaqua, Westchester County. 
Home 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. "om< 


for boys and girls under Society of Friends. 37th year, College 
y, Commercial, Manual Training and Special Courses. 





CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
New Auditorium and Gymnasium, Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science, Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. ‘Terms reasonable. Address 

8. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For 


Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small classes. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific 
school and business. Young boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. G. H.White, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








32 miles from New York. Modern buildings. 40 acres. 600 feet 
elevation. §250 to $375 a year. Separate residence for young 
children. Address for catalogue CHAS. R. BLENIS, Supt., Box L. 


LINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year, 
16 Boys. Prepares forany college. Boys 10 to 4 years at 


time of entrance preferred. J. B. WHEELER, A. M., Prin. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Positions in public and private schools 
and colleges procured for teachers. Parents advised about schvols. 


Write for particulars. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 














\Wa shington College 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Streets, N. E., Washington, D. C. 





An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Catalogue on request. 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have It Guaranteed to Look Better, 
Wear Longer, and Cost Less. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters, 
and Is Not Affected By Gases or Salt Air. 
Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid To 
Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so desirable in the cosy 
cottage home or the elegant mansion. 








E Se Maile >. Care. a. 
Carrara Paint Is Used on the Most Beautiful 
Homes of the Country. 


The Waldorf-Astoria and many of the magnifi- 
cent hotels in New York City are painted with the 
world-famous Carrara Paint, and this is also true 
of many of the famous clubs and public buildings 
of the great metropolis. Most all of the great 
railroad, palace car, telephone and electric com- 
panies use Carrara Paint in preference to any 
other, because they proved it best by trial. Field 
Museum, Chicago, covering over seven acres of 
ground, is painted with Carrara Paint. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from plain 
brick walls and stone fences to tin roofs and 
interior finish of stately hotels; from country 
barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding to farm 
residence, suburban home or luxurious city resi- 
dence, Carrara is used because it lasts longer, 
does not fade, doesn’t crack, blister or peel, 
and covers more surface than the highest priced 
paints. It costs less than the cheap mixed paints 
that injure instead of protect. There is but one 
Carrara. It is made by the Carrara Paint Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone having a_ house 
to paint should send for 50 sample colors, free, of 
this great paint that has stood the most rigid tests 
for 25 years, and bear in mind that it is the best 
paint ever manufactured that is backed by a posi- 
tive guarantee in every case. Write ‘teday and 
save half your paint bills in the future, by filling 
in this coupon in your name and address on dotted 
lines below. 











FREE OFFER 


Cut out this coupon now and mail it to the 
Carrara Paint Co., 176 Fourth National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me FREE by return mail, pre- 
paid, 50 Sample Colors and handsome booklet 
showing many buildings in colors, just as they 
are painted with this great paint. 


Give full address — write plainly. 
We absolutely prove to every property owner 


that Carrara Paint will cost less, look better and 
wear twice as long as any other paint. 














SUPERBA WG 


CRavaTs 


That label is put 


y on Superba Cravats 
so that you can identify 
the only neckwear that 
doesn’t ‘‘wrinkle to 
pieces,” that scarf-pins 
won’t ruin, and that wear 
<dloes not soon spoil. 
Superba Cravats tie better, look 


smarter, shape prettier and come in 
most styles and colors. 


50 cents at all good haberdashery 
shops, $1.00 and $1.50 in the two finest 
grades. Remit direct if you can't get 
“Superba Cravats” in your town. 

“Book of Cleverness""—FREE ! 
H. C. COHN & CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
a 4 


=== PATENTS that PROTECT ==} 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of6cts, stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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AB’S FOOLISH 
FRANHANESS 


(Concluded from Page &) 


but when it comes noon the next day he 
hadn’t heard nothin’ from her; so, tords 
evenin’, he ‘lowed he’d go an’ see her. 

‘*He seen her, all right. She was right 
out on the porch in plain sight—an’ so was 
that ganglin’, slabsided, two-fisted, gallus- 
actin’ Lute Buchanan. Their chairs were 
so clost together they rubbed the paint 
off, an’ they seemed to be havin’ a purt’ 
tol’able = time, judgin’ by the way they 
laffed when Ab come up. 

“**Howdy?’ says Ab, makin’ the best 
of it; ‘fine evenin’.’ 

‘**Be-utiful evenin’,’ says Vibilia. 

‘“**Fine weather fer walkin’,’ says Lute. 

“**Tt is fer them whose laigs is extry long, 
maybe,’ saysAb. ‘Mine ain’t only av’ridge.’ 

““*They don’t look over an’ above strong, 
that’s a fact,’ says Lute. 

‘**They’re tol’able dependable,’ says Ab. 
‘So’s my hands, if you come to that.’ 

“Tf they ain’t, he can make out with 
his teeth,° Vibilia puts in. 

“Ab got up. ‘I'll bid you both good- 
evenin’,’ he says. ‘I’d ask Mr. Buchanan 
to come with me a piece o’ the way, on’y 
fer deprivin’ you of his serciety.’ 

‘** Prob’ly have to send a wagon fer what 
was left of you; soI’ll put it off,’ says Lute. 

““*Be keerful not to get more gravel in 
your shoe, Ab,’ calls Vibilia. 

“““There’s good-by to five thousand 
dollars, six Holstein cows, an’ forty acres 
o’ good bottom land,’ says Ab to himself, 
despairin’-like. ‘But, if 1 hadn’t told her, 
Mis’ Kerby would. I reckon I’ll go an’ see 
Annette,’ he says to himself. So he circled 
around an’ steered for Paddon’s, but, bein’ 
nachally keerful, he went in by the back 
yard, and there, sure enough, was Annette, 
tyin’ up the trumpet vine. 

“She had her sleeves rolled ’way up, an’ 
Ab took notice how round an’ white her 
arms ‘was an’ what cunnin’ leetle dimples 
there was in her elbows. Right at that 
minit he didn’t care a cuss whether Vibilia 
ever come around or not, or how many cows 
she had. 

*“** Want to lemme help you?’ he says. 

‘‘Annette turned around, an’ when she 
seen who it was she looked plum’ tickled to 
death, which Ab hadn’t expected. 

“**T thought you was mad at me,’ he says. 

“**Mad at you, Ab?’ she says. ‘Why, 





whatever made you think sech a thing as | 


that?’ Same time she colored up. 

“By gol! She looked so sweet it was jest 
a mite too much fer Ab. He made a grab 
an’ caught her around the waist. That 
was as far as he got that time, fer she 
twisted loose an’ swung one o’ them round 
white arms of hers an’ landed on the side 
of his face. 

“*You git right out o’ here, Mr. Ab 
Calloway,’ she says, pantin’; an’ Ab, 
standin’ there with the prints of her fingers 
showin’ white on the tan of his cheek, 
seen that she meant it. He couldn’t figger 
out no partickler reason, but there wa’n’t 
no doubt about it in his mind, so he 
e’ncluded to do the way she wanted. 

“‘He’d got down the street as far’s the 
post-office, meditatin’ on matters an’ 
things, when he run, bump, ker-smack 
inter Mis’ Nance Kerby. ‘Where you 
goin’ to, Ab?’ she says, ketchin’ him by the 
sleeve. ‘I hain’t seen you in a dog’s age.’ 

“*You seen me yest’d’y, didn’t you?’ 
says Ab. 

‘Why, I can’t complain,’ she says. ‘I 
might be better an’ I might be wuss.’ 

““*You did see me yest’d’y?’ says Ab. 

“**A shillin’ a dozen, when I’ve got any,’ 
she says. 

““*What’s the matter with you, Mis’ 
Kerby?’ asks Ab. 

“**You’d better talk a leetle louder, Ab,’ 
she says; ‘I kain’tskassly hear you. I caught 
a cold in my head las’ week, an’ I ain’t heerd 
real well ever sence. You wait till I git my 
mail,’ an’ she dodged into the post-office. 

‘Ab didn’t wait fer her to come out. He 
moved on down the street until he met 
Jim Allen’s dog, that come up waggin his 
tail. ‘Don’t ye think it, durn you!’ Ab 
says, an’ aimed a kick at him that if the 
dog hadn’t d would have sent him 
through the ware store winder. 

“As it was, Ab threw his knee-cap out o’ 
place. They picked him up an’ carried him 
inter Doc Ammerman’s office. 

***How’d you do it, Ab?” Doc asks. 

*‘Ab groaned. ‘Tryin’ to be honest an’ 
straightforrud an’ tell the truth,’ he says.”’ 
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UYING A FURNACE is not like buy- 

ing a winter coat. You can’t wait until 

cold weather to think about heating your house. 

The keynote of comfort in the home during the frosted 
days and nights is clean, even heat. You get both in the 
Underfeed and for Jess money than other heating costs, as 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 


This is easily figured out. 


out of cheapest grade slack as highest grade coal will yield. 


save the difference. 


on Coal Bills 


The Underfeed gets as much heat 


YOU 


Thousands have voiced and written praises of the Underfeed. THE 
INTERIOR, the leading Presbyterian publication of the West, says: 


** Many decades of experience and observation are crowned by the latest product of American 


inventive genius in the celebrated PECK-WI 


LLIAMSON UNDERFEED FURNACE. 


There is little danger of substitutes with it, because there 


is none other at all like it. 


By a unique arrangement (the 


coal is fed from below, and the fire is on top), every pound of 
coal is made potential, and cheap coal can be made to furnish 
heat that would do credit to the most costly anthracite. The 
fire is easily controlled and requires only occasional atten- 


tion, and fuel bills are reduced in marvelous fashion. 


Nor 


is the furnace costly to begin with. The Peck-Williamson 
Company, which is one of the leading manufacturing con- 
cerns in Cincinnati, and has a high reputation throughout 
the country, will gladly furnish complete information, in- 
cluding voluntary statements from users probably in your 
own vicinity. You will find this information worth while. 
Now is the time to make sure of next winter’s comfort! "’ 


We will gladly send our Underfeed booklet and 
fac-simile letters of appreciation. Heating Plans 
and Services of our Engineering Department are 

ours — FREE, Write to-day, giving name of 
local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 


329 W. Fifth Street 
Dealers Invited to Write for Our Proposition 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY $60 
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GILSON 


ENGINE 
For Pumping, Cream 
Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. TRIA 

Ask for catalog—all sizes. 











GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 












Laitner’s FLEXIBLE Bath 
and MASSAGE BRUSH reaches 
and rubs where no other brush 
can. Every bath a tingling 
massage of the enti ° 
Simply fold and you have 
perfect Flexible Hand Brush. 
Made of pure bristle, wire fastened, 
solid sectional backs. Use wet or dry. 
~~ Every brush guaranteed. 

Laitner Brush Co,,66 Brady St.,Detroit, Mich. 
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every class of work. 
Takes 94% inch paper. 







Typewriter 


y % 
A warranted, high-grade 
‘ typewriter that does 30 s es 


AGENTS WANTED 


Postal Typewriter Co., Dept. 18, Norwalk, Conn. 
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CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE. February 6,’o8, 70 





“Arabic,’’ 16,000 tons. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


days, by specially chartered S.S. 
3 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. 








TYPEWRITERS Vix: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Pypewriter Emporium.230 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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nited States. 
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4485 A Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. <a 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


himself operated. The crew, with servants, 
was twenty-six. 

ing looked down at the dots and 
dashes which his automatic register had 
oe upon the tape. Well—there was 

e story. 

Of the girl with the clear-cut, straight 
features? No; the tape told nothing of 
her. How did she act when the boat went 
to pieces? And did she, then, turn to this 
trembling, tape-chattering one whom she 
had last chosen? Or did she ? 

Harling looked at the last of those news- 
paper portraits. How did he, Sammers, 
act? His features had little of the refine- 
ment and the develo culture of the 
other man’s face; but his features, though 
they were broader and less finely cut, were 
straighter, and his chin and lips set firmly. 
Oh, of course, in the silence of the resona- 
| oer concerning him it was easy to imagine 








““Ta-ap, ta-ap; ta-ap, ta-ap; ta-ap, ta-ap; 
ta-ap!” the resonators were ringing stead- 
>. The first start of wey hy we startled 

arling forward dropped him back limply. 

“M MM M M,” it registered itself me- 
chanically upon his mind. It must be some 
private call of some other ship; for the 
sound and “‘feel’’ of the sending hand was 
far different, too. It was firm and steady, 
and upon this vessel there was no panic. 

But “Ta-ap, ta-ap!” it kept coming. 
“M MMM!’ 

“Ta-ap, ta-ap!”’ “MM!” No: “AA!” 
Harling shouted crazily. “A A! A A!” 

Mechanically his mind had taken it in the 
code he had been using—the Continental, 
which wrote it in senseless Ms upon his 
mind; but in the burst of his returning 
alertness, “‘A A!” it came. ‘‘The Navy 
code! The — call in the Navy code, 
of course! The Navy code!” 

“Mongolian!” the roar of his answering 
spark behind him subdued his excitement 
for the moment. Of course a hundred ships 
might call in the Navy code; and why 
should the Irvessa? 

“Irv,” he spelled, with the sweat break- 
ing out again—‘‘essa,” spelled the taps in 
the Navy code. ‘The Irvessa!’’ he cried. 
He took down the bridge telephone. 

“Captain!” he shouted. ‘Captain! 
Harling. I’ve the Irvessa again, sir!’ 

“Look!” he cried, pointing at the _ 
and forgetful of his transcription as the 
my 2 again stood dripping over him. 
‘*The Irvessa, sir. It’s not the same one— 
not Pickney sending, sir; for it’s in the 
Navy code, and, besides ——” : 

Steadily and firmly, and without chatter 
and tremor, the message was coming in. 

“And, besides, this one’s no. regular 
operator, sir; he’s just picked it up. But 
he—keeps his nerve! Listen, sir. He’s 
been saying, ‘Irvessa is aground on reef 
probably within thirty-five miles of you 
getting message. Storm centre passing 

irect northeast us. Heaviest lightning 
ten miles northeast by east. There is big 
break clouds now, directly east.’”’ 

The Mongolian’s spark roared out: 

“Storm centre southwest us, lightning 
by west. We can see break south by west. 
Are steering southwest by west to find you. 
How long can you last?” 

“*May f-hour,’” the tape spelled. 

“We cannot make better than twelve 
knots,” the Mongolian’s spark roared out 
mercilessly at the captain’s nod. ‘Cannot 
reach you within two hours, even steering 
direct for you. Have you lifeboats? Where 
was that py | ” 

“*Two! East by north.’” 

‘‘Guide us by ‘wireless’ long as can, then 
take to boats. Take rockets on boats.” 

‘**Lifeboats left yacht ten minutes ago!’’’ 
Harling read —‘“‘‘ during break in communi- 
cation. Eachcarriesfourteen persons. I— 
they started with rockets,’”’ the tape cor- 
rected itself as Harling read, “‘‘but are 
using them already. 

“‘* First boat must have used all,’”” Har- 
ling took up the reading again; ‘‘‘second 

most.’” It stopped a moment more. 
“**They now seem understand from direc- 
tion my searchlight ag coming from 
northeast. Their lights seem moving 
toward you. Fear all rockets gone, but 
they have lanterns. Depend only upon 
lanterns.’”’ 

“Who are you?” the Mongolian de- 


manded, as it course tly. 

‘‘How many crew stayed with you? 
***One. needed for dynamos. Have 

oil fuel; dynamo-room well protected. 


He can keep current for “wireless” and 
searchlight long as we hold at all.’”’ 

““Who are you? Keep signaling. Are 
altering our resistance prove distance from 
you and directness approach. Keep signal- 
ing. Who are you?’ 

“**Trvessa; owner E. H. Pickney, San 
i Skipper Adrian,’”’ arlin 
read monotonously as the tapper spell 
with patient obedience, ‘“‘from Manila to 
San cisco, with Pickney, Mrs. H. T. 
Durant, Miss Durant, Sammers, Lieutenant 
and crew twenty-six. Caught this storm 
two days ago, just beyond Marshall Islands. 
Been out of reckoning since we .. . 
struck submerged reef bow on,’” the ta 
ping proceeded steadily; ‘‘‘heavy sea driv- 
ing, signaled two hours before caught you, 
almost immediately then sea pounded off 
stern, swinging rest broadside, but both 
lifeboats got away safely,’” it went on 
evenly. ‘“‘Have pointed searchlight your 
direction and believe them trying make 
for you.’” 

“Who are you?” the Mongolian re- 
peated its question tiently again. 
‘Answer. Do you get this?” 

“**Get you,’”’ the tapper replied at once. 
‘**Second storm seems gathering southwest 
here,’”’ the answer continued, and more 
rapidly, but asevenly. Far off the Mongo- 
lian, too, felt the storm in the southwest 
gather fresh head. ‘‘‘Be upon us in mo- 
ment!’” The nature of the tapping told 
well why the sender had no time now for 

rsonalities. ‘‘‘We probably shall not 

t it, but both boats should. They are 
now over mile due east here. Look for 
them both on line, due east you make this 
position being, but don’t expect them 
together. The farthest now almost two 
miles off, but other seems trying stay near, 
I believe, to pick us up, but is being driven 
far off. New storm head now almost 
directly over us,’’”’ the direction came as 
impassively as the ‘“‘‘lightning ten miles 
to the north’” had come. ‘‘‘ Remember 
boats due east have lanterns only.’”’ 

The tapping had come to an ordered end. 
In the sudden clear and lull which goes 
before the detonation of the heavens, the 
young operator and the officer looked at 
each other helplessly. Far off on his black 
reef, the man who had been speaking to 
them so steadily and impassionately 
through his danger had now said his last 
pm. ractical words and had closed his 

*y orderly to face his death. 

he boy’s lips twitched as he sat at his 
useless key. e captain had turned away 
and was onieg om ahead where the new 
storm was gathering itself for its swoop 
upon the sea surface. The boy ~~, up 
the illustrated newspaper which he had 
dropped, and looked carefully again at the 
face of the third — there. Then, 
—a quietly to his key, he touched it 
assuredly. 


“‘Sammers!”’ Hig recognition flashed 
simply, convincingl¥ over the sea. ‘‘Sam- 
mers!” he repeated his simple tribute. 

He strained tensely; and, yes, his lip 
dropped and he fell away in disappoint- 
ment, for the other was acknowledging it. 
But no! 

*** First boat shows three lanterns’’’—it 
was merely the forgotten, but essential, 
detail which came; ‘‘‘the second, one. 
Three lanterns, mile and half east; slightly 
north, one lantern. I think, women in first 
with Pickney, but in confusion sh—Miss 
Durant may be in second boat. Crew was 
evenly divi a 

In the midst of the word, this time, the 
record had ceased and the tape of the auto- 
matic register unrolled blank. That wasall. 

“Cra-ash!”’ the a spark roared 
as Harlingsprangupon his key. “Cra-ash!’’ 
it burst des 
‘‘Irvessa! Sammers! Sammers! Irvessa!”’ 

But from the great, swirling, black, blue- 
shot hell where the storm had broken anew 
the wild blasts beat back the futile little 
coil currents, played with them, tangled 
and destroyed them. 

The captain had sprung to his bridge. 
Beneath him, Harling felt the great Mongo- 
lian shudder and falter; pend then, as it 
crouched, trembling, suddenly it gathered 
itself again and,sprang at the waves. For 
an instant, as it leape , the vibration which 
jarred all through told that the screws had 

ken spray at the stern and the engines 
were —~ Then the stern sank deep 
again, caught the sea and pushed sturdily 
forward. . 





rately. ‘‘Irvessa!”’ it called. | 
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Every great expert and 
publisher will privately tell 
you that the Powell System’ 
is the *‘only one to take.” 


if 


$1,200.00 to $6,000.00 
Yearly with Greater 
Prospects than ever in a 
Growing business. 
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Houston, Texas, May 2, 1907. 
rd Mr. GEORGE H. POWELL, New York 


Mr. Gro. H. POWELL, New York City. 





Dear Sir — No doubt it will prove interesting when I > 
tell you that, though I have only finished the 14th lesson Dear Sir >— Your last lesson received and I wish to thank 
of your course in advertising, | have prepared several ads you for your expert coaching and criticism throughout my 
that were published in the Houston 7% st, aud proved course, which was always concise and to the point 
good. I knew yy s ad sy | before comune es Two weeks after commencing the Powell System 1 began 
your course, and this alone tends to show the practical me to write ads for my employer, and with your valuable in- 
a pen I have received . a ruction, I could see wonderful improvement in my ads 
am certainly glad that I chose the Powell System in- 7. nek d 1 now feel competent to “‘tackle"’ all 
stead of another, as I can already see that I have nt cae is pectin nna th wpe AM 
: == kinds of publicity You certainly taught me to write the 
made a good investment and a step in the right , “result getting’’ ads—mnot the ** beating-around-the- 
direction. bush’’ and the ‘‘ meaningless’’ sort, but the kind 
Your lessons are very muc h to the point, well ex- that “' hits the bulls eye.”” 
plained, and nothing is left to the imagination. Thanking you again for past favors, I remain, 
1 also want to thank you for the personal in- Very respectfully J.P. WHITE. 
terest you have taken in me when criticising - . 
my work Yours very truly, With W. C. LBONARD & Co 
ISADOR TIRAS, 1510 Walker Dry Goods and Outfittings 
Every ambitious young man and woman who wants to get ahead in 
the world, and out of the dull grind of poorly paid routine work, will be 
interested in this continuous stream of genuine, resultful testimony 
which shows what a splendid work I am performing. 
Not “China Nest Egg "’ testimony without address or date, but the 
kind that admits of rigid investigation 
If you let me mail you my two free books— elegant Prospectus and 
‘Net Results ’’— you will readily grasp the situation and understand 
why my methods stand 100 per cent. with the authorities — and why my 


graduates win out. For the free books address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 589 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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Modern Business 
practice tolerates only 
the business tools that 
are Time Savers. The 





Has advantages over all others, in the 
shape of quick operations and handy 
devices, which have made it an indis- 
pensable time-saving factor in thou- 
sands of offices. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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$150.00 
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Clear Profit in 51 days 
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of one American Box Ball Alley 
in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go 
into this business yourself? Itis 
the most practical and popular 
bowling game in existence. It 
will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from 
$25.00 to $65.00 each, per week 


This is no gambling device, but 
a splendid bowling game fot 
amusement and physical exer- 
cise. Liberally patronized by 
the best people of both sexes, 
Receipts are nearly all profit. More than 
Write for catalog. 


Quickly installed, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. 
3,000 already sold. We sell on payments and our catalog is free. 
AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, Patentees, 1302 Van Buren St., Indiagapolis, Ind. 
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Harling caught his breath evenly again 
and settled back; but, as quickly, he was 
panting again and he rose in his seat. 
“Tap, ta-ap!”’ his resonator was sound- 
ing. ‘Tap!’ he recognized it surely now 
and tingled ali over, with the blood prick- 
ing in his veins. 

“‘Cra-ash!”’ Harling filled his spark gap 
with the crackling biue current, released 
it quickly and held it long again. 
“‘Cra-ash!”’ he answered. Spontaneously 
he noted that the tape was registering 
again. 

““*See reflection your searchlight, I 
think, on clouds due northeast,’’”’ Harling 
read from the tape. ‘‘‘Both boats’’’—he 
put the receivers to his ears and read the 
taps as they went on—‘‘‘lived out that 
blow. See lights of both due east. Steer 
south southwest for them. Do not expect 
my light or further direction. We must go 
very soon; sea very high. You could not 
approach reef, anyway. The _ boats 


“That was our light!” Harling’s spark 
interrupted. ‘‘ We are well within ten miles. 
Storm hit us six minutes after you! We 
will reach you very soon. Can’t you hold 


He had stopped the roar behind him to 
answer the call from the bridge. 

Me) 18 do not attempt ... ’” 
had come in on the tape. But: 

‘We see your light!” Harling’s spark 
roared back. ‘‘ We have cannon for shot- 
line aboard, and we .. .” 

‘** Are breaking now,’”’ the answer inter- 
rupted and Harling paused a moment to 
take it. ‘‘‘Do not try reach us at all!’” it 
rang like a command. ‘‘Boats have 
twenty-eight; here are two. See you 
plainly now, but have just lost the boats 
due east. Steer south—steer south. Have 
MONDE 6.5 se See 

‘‘Have sighted one boat!” 

“**How many lanterns?’” 

“Three.” 

““*Good. That first. Have you sighted 
other? Should be mile half due west other. 
Have you sighted?’”’ 

‘‘Make out fourteen in boat. All appar- 
ently well.” 

“*Good. Have you sighted other? Do 
you make out women?’” 

‘* Will have them in instant.” 

““*The women? Answer, Mon- 
golian! Do you make out women? . 
Answer! Do you make women in 
sighted? Have you sighted other?’” 

‘We are taking them on. All are safe.” 

*‘*Were women in that boat? Have you 
sighted other?’”’ 

‘‘One woman being taken on first. She 
is safe. Have not yet sighted other boat.” 

«Then pad woman is in other 
boat. Do not give it up. Use searchlight. 
They may have lost lantern.’”’ 

‘‘Have taken off Mrs. Durant, Pickney 
and twelve crew. All safe.’ 

‘“‘*Have you sighted other boat?’”’ 

‘We are looking for it.” 

“*Do not give it up. Remember, had 
but one lantern. You must pick them up 
by searchlight. Have you sighted them?’” 

‘*We are looking.”’ 

<i gy, age ae now are and search. They 
cannot nearer than that. Were in 
almost line with first boat and here. Stop 
and search there.’”’ 

‘We are searching.” 

““*Why are you coming on? Have you 
sighted them?’”’ 

‘Are looking for them.” 

‘“**You are not!’’’ the tapper gave the lie 
direct coolly. ‘‘‘ You ‘are ing to come 
here. Boat would have been driven beyond 

our position. Do not giveitup! Is abso- 
utely useless to come here. Have you 
sighted it?’”’ 

‘“**Boat must be stern you, I say!’” the 
tapper rapped onan to Harling, a mo- 
ment later, as he did not answer. ‘‘‘Do 
not waste time trying come here; hopeless. 
Look longer forthat boat! Keeplooking!’” 

“We are coming up to lee reef. Will fire 
line over you. Do you understand? 
Irvessa!”’ the Mongolian’s spark exploded 
quicker. “‘TIrvessa! Do you understand? 
Call! Call! Call! Call!” it suddenly cried 
anxiously. 

““*What?’” the tapper asked shortly, 
after an instant. 

“Your light is out! Show a light!” 

“**T put it out,’” the resonator replied 
coolly. ‘‘‘I told you useless come here; 
and don’t oe up that boat!’” it pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘‘ You cannot do anything here. 
Search for that boat!’”’ 

“Show your light!” the Mongolian com- 
manded angrily. ‘‘Show your light. 


boat 


. 
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Irvessa! Sammers!”’ it blustered. ‘‘Show 


your light.” 


Ahead the searchlights of the omeotan 


swept the empty waters. ‘“‘Show your 
light!” the spark roared again. 
mers,” it changed to appeal again. ‘“‘Re- 
a man with you! Now show your 
ight!” 

“*“He stayed with me!’” the tapper 
answered defiantly. ‘‘‘Was getting in 
second boat and got out to stay and save 
those you are now giving up. Have not 
seen him, but I know answer for him, too. 
We will not show light till you find that 
boat. Do you see it?’” 

Harling twisted helplessly at his key. 
He had tried to keep it back, but the other 
had forced it. He was angry enough to 
send it now, anyway. 

“‘Pickney reports second boat capsized. 
Disappeared and overturned just before 
we picked them up. We have searched, 
but found nothing. Now show your light.” 

““*Tt would not sink,’” the answer re- 
turned at once. ‘‘‘They would cling to it. 
More reason to search now. Look for 
them!’” 

“From reported condition, is hopeless; 
but can save you. how. _Irvessa! 
Irvessa!’’ 

Weak from the strain, Harling sank 
back after his calls. 

“The fool!”’ he whispered softly. 

But ahead and under the bridge was a 
commotion. Almost under its bow, the 
Mongolian had stumbled upon the second 
lifeboat, with lantern and oars gone, but 
still upright and with its crew clinging to 
its seats. 

Taking it to lee, the great ship swung 
around and, as the ropes were flung down, a 
— hands pulled the survivors to the 

eck. 

Back to his key as the last man was 
pulled aboard, Harling took up his re- 
ceivers “ae mechanically, He had seen 
and noted each clearly as they were taken 
over the side, and there were no women 
among the rescued from that boat. 

Then, the resonators sprung to life again. 

“Have you found them?’”’ the tapping 
was demanding. ‘‘‘ You stopped.’” 

‘‘We found them,” Harling cut it short. 

“Was she . .” The captain en- 
tered. 

The boy appealed to the other, ‘‘Shail I 
tell him now?” 

‘Tell him!” The captain bent over the 
younger one kindly. ‘‘Look. There’s 
another blow coming— so tell him that 
we saved fourteen from the first boat, 
jourteen from the second!’’ 

His own sending spark answered him. 
“Cra-ash! Cra-a-ash!”’ 

“She is with you!”” Harling was volley- 
ing madly now in his race with the storm. 
‘All rest saved. She one stayed!” 

White and clear, even through the light- 
ning, the bright glare of asearchlight blazed 
out ahead. 

“He got it!” Harling cried. 

Cracking and swaying as the sea tore 
apart the last wreck of the yacht upon the 
reef, the light winked and was gone. 

The Mongolian’s searchlights now bore 
upon the wreck and showed it in plain view. 
Sea after sea broke above it and washed 
down, sweeping it clear; but up where the 
reef held the bowsprit highest something 
was moving. 

A thousand yards to lee, then five hun- 
dred, and at last scarce two, the great liner 
stopped and merely held steerage-way. 
A moment the wind fell and before it rose 


~again, a shot shrieked off fromthe bow and |' 
the coil of the lifeline leaped from the deck. 


On the bow of the Irvessa, the self-moving 
things there flung themselves upon the rope- 
marked path of the shot and, binding them- 
selves together, jumped into the sea. 

With the wash of the waves sending 
slack to the line as it was pulled, the rope’s 
burden came alongside; and for an instant 
then, as they touched the liner’s side, the 
sea was merciful. 

Numb to senselessness and bruised, but 
still a the sea gave them up. 

“She will live now!” The doctor put 
out his hand to restrain the struggle of the 
- whom the captain had revived beside 

er. 

But, as she opened her eyes and passin 
by the faces of those that bent over her an 
turned tothe one beside her, that one spran 
up and caught her to him, and as she trie 
to raise her head to his he bent over and 
— his lips against hers before he fell 

ack into the arms of those behind him, 
_~ he gave her to the others to be carried 
ow. 
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& Reinforced Concrete 


, Speci{vy Kahn System — You will if vou investigate. 
The United States Government has given substantial endorsement to the Kahn System 
in over 20 buildings erected at West Point, Annapolis, and Washington. 


If you plan to build — investigate 
the practical advantages and econo- 
mies of the Kahn System of 
construction — absolutely fireproof, 
eliminates maintenance cost, reduces 
insurance, saves time in_ building, 


grows in strength and quality with age. 
The Kahn System is a method 


of building based on organized 
engineering skill, experience, and 
facilities for meeting every require- 
ment, industrial or structural, in the 
most efficient and economical way. 

Investigate. Yourinterests are greater 
than ours— your money — your investment 
is concerned, Find out. Know what the 
KAHN SYSTEM of construction means — 
that it operates in accord with your archi- 
tect, engineer and contractor without extra 


cost to you. Why not profit by this com- 
bined knowledge and experience ? 


BLISS BUILDING 
New York City 
Built-KAHN SYSTEM 


What the Kahn System can do for you depends on your needs— write 
us giving particulars —it costs nothing to investigate. 

(Our Bulletin ‘* A Record of Results”? giving names, location, names of architects and con- 
tractors of hundreds of Kahn System buildings sent on request.) 

After thorough investigation the Packard Motor Car Co. of Detroit built their 
first Kahn System building three years ago. Each year new buildings have 
been added until today their ‘‘Kahn System Plant,” here illustrated, embraces 
upward of ten acres of factory floor space: The Packard Co. give the follow- 
ing reasons for their belief in the Kahn System of concrete construction : 


‘¢First: You get the best fireproof conditions. 

*¢ Second: You avoid the delay of waiting for steel and work proceeds im- 
mediately and expeditiously and without the disturbance of riveting. 

‘¢ Third: The shop light conditions are much better with the Kahn System 
of concrete construction.”’ 

The imposing Packard Garage in New York City, corner of Broadway and 
61st Street, is also built Kahn System. 

The results shown by the Kahn System in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 
at Atlantic City led the proprietors of the new Hotel Traymore to adopt the same 
system. At Syracuse University five structures, including the famous Stadium, 


are built Kahn System. 





ne ens a Sen a 


View of the Packard Automobile Plant —A convincing endorsement of the Kahn System. 


If request is made on your letter head, a copy of ‘‘ The Typical Factory,’ an elaborate book 
describing the Pierce ‘‘ Factory Behind the Car,” will be sent free. Write for copy of ** Mills and 
Factories,’’ and Bulletin No. 5, ‘* What Reinforced Concrete Is.” 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
LONDON, ENG. 84 Congress Street, DETROIT TORONTO, CAN. 
‘*Kahn System Standards ’’ is the title of our new handbook of practical calculations 


and application of reinforced concrete. It is the most complete textbook yet issued on the 
subject. Price postpaid $1.50. 





BUILD KAHN SYSTEM — 1. °e:: 





PAT. OFF. LAC 
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AND STAIN 
COMBINED 


“WEARS 


A HIGH GRADE 
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YES—IT’S JAP=A=-LAC! 
There is only one JAP-A-LAC — it is put up in Green Labeled 


cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 
There are 16 beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the hcme, from cellar to garret. 
Ali ote of wood or metal should be JAP. A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed or 
st 
Floors, Route Woodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Dato. Gas Fixtures and 
ousand other things can be kept looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC 
Get a can today, of any color you desire, and prove to yourself the wonderful results it produces 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 1 5c to $2.50 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: "No, thank you; | want what | asked for. Good bye." 
with the dealer who gives you what you ask for. That's JAP-A-LAC 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 











If building, write for our lf YOUR dealer does not 
keep FAP-A-LAL, send us his 


comaate Finishing go eas and tix Concet for Geld, 

They will be mailed > whi & is Bc) to cover cost of 
4 ” Our Aschitectoral Green mailing, and we will send 
Label Varnishes are of the FREE \ ample, (quarter pint 


highest quality. 954 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. can) to any point in the U.S. 
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You can't say Chiclets 

too often and if your neighbor- 
hood Druggist or Confectioner 
can't supply you with this dainty 
pearl-gray, candy-covered chewing 
gum when you ask for it, write to us 
and we'll send you a packet for a dime. 
The better kind of stores sell Chiclets in 
5c and 10c packets and in little bags at 
a nickel an ounce. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 
514 No. 24th Street Philadelphia, U.S. A. 














ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PAL p Detroit 


Engine 


Starts without cranking; no 3-5-7-10 H. P. 














Proportionate 
prices. Cyl- 
inders and 


Write cams, valves, springs or 
ied sprockets. Only 3 moving 
to-day. a 












Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs ings 


hahb 





Gas Engines without Batteri 
. wit : For your 
» No other machine can do it success- Row Boat 
ir ’ 

fully for lack of original patentsowned Sail Boat, 


y us. No twist motion in our drive. Launch. 


Catalog No belt or switch necessary. No y sizes read 
free t ot Hei lg batteries whatever, for make and anyn0 Se use. to _ 
with hot. break or jump-spark. Water and 

ro > dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. DETROIT ENGINE WORKS =a 
infor ER DEVICE MFG. CO. 1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOG 











MOTSING: 
18 Main Street, Pendieton,Ind., U.S.A. 
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rp choo I 
Oe open 
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va \ Opens 
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i ° 
Boys and girls will dread the 
Z| ° B iit drudgery less if as an inspira- 
° - f-4°.4 tion to well doing they are 
l ] yr \; \\ given a pen they will be proud 
‘s W:.cc0\M\ to write with, A pen that 


2 protects clothes from ink spots 
JONG because its simple, common- 
sense and workmanlike con- 
struction keeps the ink in suffi- 
cient amount where it belongs, at 
the point of the pen, and not ooz- 
ing out from joints and crevices. 
G2) ie A pen that stays put in a boy’s pocket 
because of the Clip-Cap. <A pen that will 
i: teach boy or girl neat and orderly habits. 

There is only one such pen and that is a 









































HOA, Most imitations and substitutes for the genuine are offered at coilege centers 
wie! Wd! Therefore be sure the pen you purchase is marked “Waterman's Ideal” 
Prva sh mney and guaranteed so by the dealer All reliable dealers sell the genuine 
]; L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway.N.-Y. : 
B SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON. 209 STATE ST.,CHICAGO. 136 ST. JAMES ST, MONTREAL } 
\ 742 MARKET ST,, SAN FRANCISCO. 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C \\/ 


Second 


the “Soap and Water” kind. the “Merely Artificial” kind. 


In Every Family Read the Directions 
A Hundred Uses = Get the Original 
. Al 


The absolutely PELE. enrceptible cleanser 


WATCH Gig BUBBLE 


Nothing else is the same as DIOXOGEN,. It bubbles whenever it is cleansing. As 
a mouth wash DIOXOGEN bubbles into tooth cavities, about the teeth, under folds of 
the tongue, thoroughly cleansing the whole mouth, As a gargle, DIONOGEN bubbles. 
When applied to open injuries or non-healing tissues, it bubbles. You don’t have to 
‘¢imagine”’ that DIOXOGEN is cleansing. You can see it work. You know it is 
cleansing. Its many uses are explained in «*The Third of Cleanliness” 
package. DIOXOGEN is sold only in sealed original packages, three s 
and 75c. It is not a new — t. You will find it everywhere. 
Protect Yourself Some ce alers m ous they say i 


E 
: 
: 
: 


the same as‘ KOK 
sk r DIOXOGI N oon and 
imitations of DIOXOGEN 
ant to use and sometime 





Against ATS ae... 
Imposition have a disagreeable odor, turn rank, spoil, are 
explode DIOKOG EN has a ch an, wholesor 

taste. It keeps. It is pure 


aR The Oakland Chemical 
. Company 
New York 














_ Kitchen Profits. 
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Seen FLOUR 





- biscuit, cake and 


pastry-:making qual- 
ities of wheat are 
concentrated in 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


It bakes more to 
the pound than other 
flour, therefore, 
Saves money for the 
housewife. Money 
sayed is as good as 

money made. Use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


-Save money. 





WASHBURN-CROSBY S 


C70) HD, 
MEDAL 

















